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The Style trend for Spring is aptly portrayed in our 
display of Hand Bags, which are cleverly developed of 
leather, Duvetyn, Moire and other favored fabrics. 


Swinging on a silken cord are the flat new envelopes 
of moire with gold finished corners, like lower cut. 
They are quite compact and may be had in three 
Prices range from $3.15 to $12.07 


SIZES. 


Wholly desirable are the new purses and Handbags 
of Saffian Leather, in very shiny black finish, closely 
resembling patent and much more durable 

$1.25 to $13.75 


Week-L:nd Cases and Party Boxes, may be found of 
Saffian Leather, also of Genuine Walrus. All are 
conveniently fitted, beautifully lined and range in 
price from $23 to $55.65 


The melon-shaped bag pictured is of softest Fawn 
Duvetyn with handsome frame and chain of metal. 
It is fitted with flat coin purse and mirror, and is ex- 
quisitely lined with satin. $41.05 


We anticipate the approval of our clientele as we 
announce this distinctive display, which includes bill 
folders, card cases, letter cases, coin purses and other 
leather novelties in the handsomest leathers, as Long 
Grain Seal, Pin Seal, Walrus, etc. 


Expert Watch Repairing 
Jewels Remounted in 
Special Designs 
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Clarence Darrow is) known of all as the 
of the poor and the defender of the 
crensele ° T1< i S a novel Ihe Vrote and 
Ished oa 1904, lt is a ne novel of a 
‘s life in an America as vet unspoiled 
1 vy social problems. ‘Farmington’ 
s | now an American classic. It is whim 
sical, morous, cynical, tender and withal 
1 ‘ \I Darrow has written an intro- 


lctory note for this new edition in which he 
mits the soft impeachment that the hero 
) , 


t Farmington, John Sanith, is himself, 


Darrow, although his present day 
friends, to say nothing of his enemies, the 
“olutes.” may net auite believe him. 

“Ta Ling s Busy Dy \Ibert Kdward Ul- 


man, New York; Frederick .\. Stokes Co., Si. 


Here, with illustrations in) black and white 
Tae ad ’ 





C. A. Voight, is the whole mystery of 
the title-cxpression, with which we = are all 
maddeningly familiar in these davs of rotten 
telephone service. 

Basker Bann anv TNbook Basepann ror 
Women by Helen Frost and Charles Dighee 
Wardlaw. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 

Che aut rs of this book are iistructors in 
physteal education at Columbia University, 
Ne York Thomas D. Wood, M.D., professor 


of physical cducation at the same institution, 

pplies an introduction, The subject. matter 
> very simply and clearly stated and the 
- isha A 


book is enriched by half tone pictures of 
players im action and with diagrams of team 
af ix many ‘combinations 

Micuarn Fortra by Mary Johnston. New 


York; Harper & Bros., $1.75. 
\ novel in which the reader will find no 





letting-down of the tale-telling skill which the 
author first revealed in her. tirst novel, “To 
Have and to Told,” in) which first appears 
a now celebrated name in quite other con- 
nections—Patien Hoorth, tIlere is the story 
of the merging of the old South into. the 
New. 


KVERY STEP ix Cannine by Grace Viall 
Grey. Chicago: Forbes & Co., $1.25. 

Canning-time will soon be here and here is 
a book that will tell) the inquisitive every: 
thing they may desire to know about the new 
“art preservative.” The war brought on a 
renaissance in canning, and economie condi- 
tions made it permanent. There is no theory 
in this book; it is all practice. Here the 
housewife can learn all there is to be told 
about “ecold-pack canning,” which is. said to 
be a vast improvement upon the old-fashioned 
laborious and wasteful ways of preserving. 


Poe Mystery or toe Bree Viria by Mel 
ville Davisson Post. New York; D. Appleton 
& Co.,. $1.75: 

\ book of seventeen short stories than 
which there are none better to be found in 
the entire output of all the brief fictionists of 
this country. Mr. Post wastes no time or 
words in his stories. They are well wound 
up at the beginning and unreel swiftly and 
startlingly to their surprising ends. .\ volume 
to dissipate boredom and to delight the lovers 
of stvle. Theodore Roosevelt was fond of 
Mr. Post's stories and this collection justifies 
him. 


Ture WoMAN oF Forty by lf, I. Lowry: 
Chicago: Forbes & Co., $1.25. 

The Woman of Forty is at the dangerous 
age—to herself and others. Doctor Lowry 
discusses the life of a woman physically and 
psychically at this interesting period. Most 
of the world’s greatest women have beet 
past middle life when they performed the 
achievements that made them famous. 


Our Nervous Friexps by Robert S. Carroll, 
M.D New York; The Macmillan Co., $2. 

\n interesting study of an affliction which 
is more general than most of us suppose. Doe- 
tor Carroll writes out of the observation and 
experience of a long practice in the treatment 
of nervous disease. There is dramatic interest 
in the semt-fictions in which he portrays the 
life stories of cases of nerves. Description 3s 
followed by prescription, 
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Curb the Excess Profits Tax 


By William Marion Reedy 


Hit excess profits tax illustrates the 

power of taxes to destroy. Usually 

taxes are used to destroy what is ob- 
noxious, but the fact is that taxes can be and 
are used to destroy things that are not ob- 
noxious. All taxes upon industry retard in- 
dustry. The excess profits taxes are doing 
this. They are holding down the production 
of necessaries. 

Take the example of their operation upon 
the lumber industry—-and remember that lum- 
ber is a prime necessity now, what with the 
shortage of and demand for more buildings, 
freight cars, etc. .\ lumberman describes the 
lumber situation thus: .\ man owns timber 
acreage which cost him $15 per acre. The 
market value is now $75 per acre. It is evi- 
dent that if he sells it he has made a profit 
of $60 per acre—and this is true, whether he 
sells it as timber land or as manufactured 
lunnber. So he does neither—he holds it, 
becattse if he sells it he must give up such a 
large proportion of his profit in taxes. Hence 
the shortage and present high prices for lum- 
ber. The remedy is not very easy to deter- 
mine, but evidently we must find one quickly, 
if we are to have lumber in needed quantities 
and at a fair price. 

All of which suggests that the answer to 
Mr, W. H. Carruth’s inquiry “Who pays the 
War Debt?” in a recent issue of the Mirror, 
is loaded with T.N.T. The people may dis- 
cover the answer and make all kinds of 
trouble. We are being congratulated by able 
statesmen and editors upon having paid off so 
much of our war debt through taxes. ‘The 
congratulation is “bunk.” The debt has not 
been paid off. We simply have changed the 
form of liability. ‘Take the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation and see how it works 
out. If the Steel Corporation has paid $250,- 
000,000 in taxes, the burden of this was not 
removed from the people’s  backs—it was 
passed on to the railroads or buildings, and is 
finally collected in increased freight rates or 
rents. And of course it has a tendency to 
pull up the value of all ante bellum property 
to the same level, as, for instance rents. If 
we visualize A as owning a building which 
cost ante bellum $1,000,000 and PB building a 
similar one now at a cost of $1,250,000 
$250,000 of which on analysis proves due to 
taxes—it is fair to assume that, granting 
enough demand, A will bring his rents up to 
what B will have to charge to get a fair re- 
turn on his property; so we not only pay B 
the tax that he was compelled to assume; we 
pav A also, because his competitor DB) must 
collect it, and competition fixes the price. We 
are paving the war debts to our own profiteers 
and the excess profits tax forces manufac- 
turers and others into profiteering up to the 
point where they won’t profiteer for the gov- 
And back of all the profiteers stand 
Everybody is working for 


ernment. 
the landowner. 
him, and he pays no excess profits tax. His 


174added values are not taxed in any proper 


amount. Whatever he pays he passes on to 
others in the form of rent. 

But we need production and we must have 
taxes to pay the goyernment’s war _ bills. 
We've got to pay our debts, even if we have 
to pay them in the main to our profiteers, 
land owners and others. How can we both 
produce and pay? It doesn’t seem likely that 
we can get rid of the excess profits taxes at 
one fell swoop. They are easy to collect. 
They are easily caught on the fly, as it were, 
while the wealth is passing from hand to hand. 
Assuming that the excess profits tax will not 
be wiped out, that we are not going back under 
Republican rule to tariff taxation, how can we 
prevent the excess profits tax from operating 
to the diminution of production and the 
steady increase of prices ? 

There is a way, if there is an honest will 
thereto. Limit the excess profits tax to a 
fixed amount of business—let us say the vol- 
ume of business done last year, or an average 
of the volumes of business done in the last 
three years—and impose no taxes whatever 
upon business m excess of the fixed amount. 
Doing more business, then, would not mean 
that the persons doing it would have to give 
a heavier proportion of profits to the govern- 
ment. After they had done their bit for the 

government up to the fixed amount, they 
would be working for themselves. Produc- 
tion would be speeded up at the point where 
now the excess profit tax stops it. Competi- 
tion between producers would be restored. 
There would be an end of “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” to stop producing when the govern- 
ment begins to take the lion’s share of profits. 
Stimulated production would tend to reduce 
prices. ‘The demand for production is so great 
that there is no chaifce that profits would be 
reduced under this plan to the vanishing point. 
very manufacturer would have to produce 
in order to keep his trade. 

This plan would not take off the people 
the prices they pay in the excess profits taxes, 
but it would provide more production without 
adding more excess profits taxes thereto. This 
is a better plan than the proposal to put a tax 
upor gross sales, because it puts a limit be- 
yond which taxes cannot be passed on to the 
consuming public. If we cannot get rid.of ex- 
cess profits taxes altogether and in short order, 
we can mark off a dead line beyond which ex- 
cess profits shall not pass, and make that dead 
line a starting place for untaxed production of 
those things the world so badly needs. The 
excess profits tax now hits the public too 
hard in too many ways, and it doesn’t really 
hit the profiteers at all. They stop producing 
when the tax takes too much of their profits, 
and before that point has been reached the 
profiteers have made the people pay all the 
taxes in high prices, rents, railroad rates and 
everything, 

We shall still be paying the war debts to 
our profiteers, to our landlords, bankers, 
greedy manufacturers, middle men of all 
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extent. Not only that, but 


kinds, toa large D 
But we 


paying more than the war debt. 


have found 


tribute to our horde of farmers of the 


\s the proposal works out im practice we 


shall have a demonstration of the true prin 


shall 
way to keep production going 
and we shall do this without increasing the 
LaXxes. 
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that what should be taxed 
production, not capital 
government should 


ciples of taxation 
now and always is not 


even, but privilege. ‘The 


take toll of those to whom it gives privilege, 
and not of those who produce or supply 
wealth to the end that there shall be more 


production. 


The Only Hope For “Christian 
Drinking” 


By William Marion Reedy 


ANY good people, wet and dry, ves, 
there are seed people on both sides of 
that issue—-are being much worked 
up over the prospect of making prohibition the 
issue in this year’s presidential campaign. | 
don’t take much stock in it. The politicians 
may play with the idea, with a view to getting 
a delegation here and there, but after the dele- 
gations have been chosen and the conventions 
called to order, prohibition will be shoved into 
the background. ‘The politicians cannot figure 
out the amount of help or harm a liquor plank 
will do a party at this time. A dry plank will 
lose votes in the big cities. A wet plank will 
in the country parts. Prohibition 
is the law, at least until the Supreme Court 
shall say it is not the law. The politicians 
will let the issue go at that. The parties will 
fall back on the proposition that the best way 
to bring about the repeal a bad law is to 
enforce it. ‘Therefore T think the presidential 
candidacy of Governor Edwards of New Jer- 
sey as an anti-prohibition champion is some- 
what in the nature of a joke. Tf time honored 
precedent is to hold good both parties will 
avoid the prohibition issue and leave it to the 
people of the different congressional districts 
or the states individually to fight the wet vs. 
dry battle as a local issue. We may expect to 
see the wets and the drys supporting their 
friends and opposing their enemies on the 
strength of declarations of such local candi- 
dates, exactly as the trades unionists purpose 
doing. 
The liquor interests will not be able to stam- 
pede the Democratic convention for a man 
like Governor Edwards, and, with all his per- 
sonal prestige Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
will not be able to swing the gathering for a 
hone-dry resolution. The issue does not seem 
to be much of a bother in the Republican 
camp. ‘The Democratic politicians are doing 
all the talking about it, and they are mostly 
city politicians. The foxy fellows will effec- 
tively point out that under the provision for 
concurrent enforcement by state and nation 
there may be an arrangement for state option 
on such a matter as the alcoholic content of 
beer—which would give us a condition in 
which every state would have a different legal 
percentage beer, and the economic interest of 
each state would be left to work for the larg- 
est percentage possible to attract population, 
so that eventually the states would come to an 
equilibrium of Gambrinian potency. Turther- 
more there are politicians who would like to 
leave the prohibition question in a position in 
which it would be the function of Congress to 
determine what alcoholic content of beer 
would be permissible of manufacture and sale 
under the prohibition in the constitution. That 
would be fine for the lobbyists. for each new 
Congress would be moved to tinker with the 
question of alcoholic content, whether it 
should be higher or lower, and the brewing 


cost votes 


interest would be called upon to put up to pre- 
vent a lowering or to further the heightening 
of the percentage. 

All these features of the liquor question in 
politics are being discussed by the politicians, 
but mighty few ofthe leaders have much 
hope of any party's declaring for the repeal 
of the prohibition amendment. The only 
hope of that is in the Supreme Court and that 
hope is very slim. It is not quite nil. ‘There 
may be some chance for nullification of the 
amendment among the many constitutional 
points raised against it by all the legal talent 
enlisted on behalf of the wets: whether on the 
question of the legality of legislative ratitica- 
tion by states having the initiative and refer- 
endum; the question as between the passage 
of the resolution by three-fourths of all the 
elected members of both houses or by three- 
fourths of all the members present and vot- 
ing: the question of the federal usurpation of 
the police power of the individual states, or 
the question whether the constitution can be 
added to or amended save by direct vote of 
the people. There may be a nigger in this 
woodpile of constitutional objections to pro- 
hibition. But only the Supreme Court can dig 
him out. 

Now I loathe and detest the 
prohibition. Tt is philosophically, 


principle of 
humanisti- 


cally, ethically, even religiously bad. It is 
utterly undemocratic. T have always voted 
against it and always will whenever it comes 
up as an issue where T have a vote. T don’t 


believe in state morals, but in eet 
morals. But so believing T nevertheless can- 
not see how we can get rid of prohibition save 
through the Supreme Court. for a great many 
vears. T believe the vast majority of the 
people are against prohibition. Tt seems to 
me that local elections recently in which pro- 
hibition was an issue proves the popular dis- 
like of the principle. Still it is my conviction 
that many people who have fought against 
the government taking their liquor away 
from them would now fight as hard against 
having liquor re-imposed upon them in the old 
forms in which liquor flourished before pro- 
Some millions of us would 
like, some day, to vote upon a proposition to 
permit us to drink what we will. We would 
like to see legalized the manufacturer and sale 
of light wines and beers, though if drinking is 
a right it is as much a right to drink whiskev 
as to drink light wines and beers. 

T don’t think that the majority of the people 
who are called prohibitionists wanted to get 
rid of liquor altogether. What they wanted 
was to be rid of the American saloon as it 
had been conducted generally. The country 
and small town saloon was an offense to the 
people in its neighborhood. In the cities the 
saloon was the headquarters of vice and crime. 
Tt was the skeleton of the organization of cor- 
rupt politics. It was the instumentality for 


hibition came. 





the exploitation of communities by special jn. 
through city councils and state legis. 
It was the home of the ballot box 
stuffer and repeater in It was the 
rimaries and 
cinch conventions. “The saloon was the sup- 
port and mé unstay of every one of 
that prey” on the body politic. 

Prohibition party that “put over” prohibition: 
it Was the Anti-Saloon League. ‘The saloon 
was the enemy and there seemed to be no wz ay 
to do away with the saloon other than by the 
method adopted prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of liquor of all kinds. The prohibi- 
tion movement would have been checked jj 
the people and corporations concerned in the 
manufacture of liquor had done anything to 
reform the saloon. ‘They would not do that 
so prohibition came. And now prohibition is 
found to be something the vast Majority of 
the people do not want. But the people who 
do not want prohibition do not want the saloon 
brought back upon them in all its former pro- 
tean potentialities of social and _ political evil, 


terests 
lators, 
elections. 
hatching place of plots to pack | 

“the Powers 
It was not a 


It is not without the ranee of possibility 
that some day this country will be ready fora 
repeal of the prohibition amendment, but I 
doubt if the people will do away with prohibi- 
tion until they have been first assured that pro- 
vision will be made for the prevention of the 
renaissance of the saloon ne its multifarious 
manifestations of evil power. We didn’t and 
don't want our right to drink taken away from 
us. We would like to get it back. But we 
don't want the saloon back, as a special, pro- 
tected, privileged interest, dominant in those 
political affairs nearest to everyone of us. 
The saloon brought on prohibition—even the 
larger liquor interests admit this. They fos- 
tered the saloon and it destroyed them utterly. 
As for the people, they are rid of the saloon 
and T don’t think they would vote down pro- 
hibition if they thought it meant the restora- 
tion of the saloon as we knew it in the very 
recent past. There were reputable and decent 
men in the saloon business, but they were in 
the minority. The saloon was run on sucha 
basis that, generally speaking, it brea corrup- 
tion. It was a privilege and it could be 
“tapped” persecuted. Tt was not a_bust- 
ness. It was at the merey of graft. It was 
heavily licensed and the license impelled evil 
practices in order to boom trade. ‘The saloon 
man bought favor from police and _ politicians 
and sought to control police and_ politicians 
that they might not graft him for favor. The 
people want no more of that sort of thing. 

If we are to have a revival of what the late 
Cecil Chesterton called “Christian drinking.” 
as T hope some day we may, it can only come 
through assuring ourselves that drinking shal 
not be possible only in association with the 

saloon as we know it before the great drouth 
came. Other nations have been able to regu- 
late and control the saloon without resorting 
to prohibition. Other nations are as moral as 
we are. Other nations deal with the abuse o! 
liquor without denying malt, spirituous an 
vinous refreshment to millions of people who 
moderately use it without injury to them- 
selves or others. Why cannot this nation do 
the same? 

Tf the Supreme Court does not destroy pro 
hibition the only prospect of relief is in an 
amendment to the constitution—repealing of 
modifying the prohibition amendment, but 
there will be little chance for such repeal o 
mortification until there shall be made some 
provision against the recrudescence of the s@ 
loon evil and nuisance in the states and cities 
and towns. ‘This cannot be done by nationa 
law. It can be done by local laws which shall 
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assure the good character of every person who 
sells liquor at retail, which shall make of the 
privilege to sell liquor a property right, for- 
feitable on conviction of misbehavior. The 
saloon man must not be owned by the brewer. 
His status as a business man must not be so 
equivocal as to make him a victim of police 
and political extortion and coercion, here is 
no hope even for the lifting of the ban against 
beers and light wines until this reformation of 
the saloon is a certainty. The thing can be 
done through legislation on the basis of con- 
current enforcement of laws as to liquor by 
the states and the nation. Congress can do 
it concurrently with the states. In that way 
and that way only, save and except by way of 
the Supreme Court, can prohibition be shaded 
and softened down into rigorous, but fair and 
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honest, regulation under which the abuse and 
not the use of liquor shall be treated as a 
crime. 

The evils of prohibition will force honest 
men to devise ways and means of restoring 
the right of a man to drink in moderation if 
he will, but at the same time preventing the 
recurrence of the abominations and iniquities 
of the vested interest in the promotion of 
drunkenness and the fostering of vicious and 
criminal elements in society which the saloon 
had latterly been. The fanatical enforcement 
of prohibition will bring this about. We shall 
have then a return of Christian drinking and 
the disappearance of un-Christian prohibition 
with its strait-jacketing of the free human 
spirit, its brutal compulsion of the individual 
will. 


Cheap Teachers Make Cheap Pupils 


By William Marion Reedy 


ESIGNATION from the teaching staff 
of the St. Louis public schools continue 
atan alarming rate. It is the best teach- 

ers who are resigning. .And those who remain 
are so discontented that they cannot possibly 
put their best spirit into their work. That a like 
condition prevails in the schools of all the 
other cities, large and small, and of the rural 
districts as well, constitutes a grave national 
crisis, threatening a paralysis of the national 
system of education and constituting a menace 
to the nation’s future. Here, as everywhere, 
the people are taxed to within an inch of their 
lives, yet there is but grudging assent to the 
demand of the teachers for a rate of pay upon 
which they can live in decency, not to say 
comfort. No class of workers deserves more 
and gets less. “The teacher is the great builder 
of the world, the shaper of human society into 
something better than a snarl of creatures in 
unrestrained conflict of tooth and claw. Yet 
school boards here and everywhere haggle in 
fractions over the teachers’ plaint for better 
pay. Concessions are made, as it appears, in 
a way not to raise the pay of those grade 
teachers who most need it. While satisfying 
increases of salary are denied, work multi- 
plies and complicates. ‘Teaching grows harder 
as pay grows slimmer in proportion to the 
advance in the cost of living. Systems stiffen 
and individuality is repressed. ‘Teachers are 
forced into automatism. But it is not the 
effect upon the teachers that concerns us so 
much as the effect upon the pupils. Our St. 
louis teachers have been granted tentatively 
an increase that is less than what they ask and 
does not distribute in just accord with the 
needs of the teachers. The Board of Educa- 
tion has not acted upon the superintendent's 
recommendation, far as they fall short of the 
teachers’ necessities. ‘The Board is unsym- 
pathetically dilatory in action. It inclines to 
save money even if the schools go to pot. It 
nurses a big surplus for contingencies and its 
revenues are increased by a tax the people 
have voted upon themselves of $1,250,000 per 
year, yet ill pay and overwork of the teachers, 
the depletion of the teaching staff, the dis- 
organization of the system through discontent, 
and the deprivation of the pupils in the matter 
Of instruction do not, in the Board’s opinion. 
constitute an emergency. It is no consolation 
to St. Louis teachers that their fellow teachers 
in other cities suffer similar treatment : it only 
Proves that other Boards than ours deal with 
education as they might in mere inert material 





things. Superintendent Withers has recom- 
mended a maximum of $2,100, $1,900 and 
$1,700 for a majority of the grade teachers. 
The teachers demand a raise of $300 in the 
maximum for the majority of grade teachers 
and a less difference in salary between the dif- 
ferent ranks of grade teachers. Tor the 
second grade assistants the teachers demand a 
minimum of $1,200 per year with a maximum 
of $2,000 after five years’ service. On this 
basis the maximum for head assistants would 
be $2.250 and for first assistants $2,100. That 
these figures are not too high is proved by the 
fact of the resignations of some of the best 
teachers to take places paying better salaries 
than are asked. The old basis of teachers’ pay 
is hopelessly antiquated. © Superintendent 
Withers’ suggested increase does not bring the 
pay up to sums that will meet the present cost 
of living. The school board is saving money. 
the teachers want pay that will save their eco- 
nomic lives and preserve their self-respect. 
The Board has the whip hand. In the other 
hand it holds the positions of the teachers. 
They are liable to disciplining for insubordina- 
tion through demotion or deletion. ‘They are 
only employes at the hire-and-fire mercy of 
the Board. They can only get to the Board 
through the superintendent. But there’s one 
thing they can do: they can join the American 
Federation of Tabor and strike, if their de- 
mands be not met. They can close the schools 
until the Board shows it holds them worthy 
of their hire. ‘That is their only way, it seems, 
to transfer to the Board the economic pressure 
upon themselves. Tf petition and supplication 
avail nothing, probably a boycott will do some 
good. A strike is a bad thing, but there are 
worse things, and one of them is to he forced 
to work under a sense of rank injustice. ‘The 
teachers can do nothing else but strike, if they 
be not accorded better treatment than they 
have received. ‘They can do this, because 
there is no visible supply of teacher  strike- 
breakers. Tt is known of all men that teachers 
are overworked and underpaid, and against 
such a condition a strike is a legitimate 
remedy. ‘The Board of Tducation, not the 
teachers, is responsible for the situation. It 
should have provided for the present contin 
eency. Tt would be well if, by the application 
of the strike, the Board should be made to pay 
the teachers a living wage. It is the duty of 
the Board to see that it does not continue con 
ditions in which cheap teachers are forced to 
make cheap pupils. 


f Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Put It Up to Wilson 


= to the peace treaty and the League of 

Nations, let the Senate do its duty and 

send the document, in whatever form 
the body can agree upon, to the President, and 
leave the decision as to our part in the peace 
to him. If he won't have any treaty but his 
own, let him kill the one the Senate sends him. 
His be the responsibility to his countrymen 
and the world. The Senate is not bound to do 
as the President wishes or wills. Let him ditch 
the treaty with all its provisions for postpon- 
ing war and protracting peace, if he is ready 
to sacrifice so much to save and salve his in- 
tolerable pride as a documentary draughts- 
man. If the treaty is to be defeated let the 
President do it and thus commit hari kari in 
his capacity as world-saver. The people want 
a treaty and a league. [Let Wilson answer to 
the people, if he denies them what they want, 
in scorn of the regard of their representatives 
for the constitution. I,et him say again, if he 
will, that this government is his personal affair 
and “when he opes his mouth let no dog 
bark.” All this IT wrote in this place last July. 
It is time the Senate should come out of the 
hypnotic trance in which it has stood trans- 
fixed by the glare of the glittering Wilsonian 
eve. 
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A Big Business Bookseller 
GEORGE D. Smuiritr, who died in New York 
the other day, was a great bookman. He knew 
the value of books old, scarce and rare and he 
increased those values by his willingness to 
pay big prices. It is doubtful if he ever read 
one of the treasures he bought for such huge 
sums and sold for huger, but he knew every- 
thing about a book that made it valuable to a 
He bought for millionaires in all 
the book-marts of the world. He bought 
Whole libraries of rarities and made of old- 
book-selling a Dig Business. Of late years 
his appearance as a bidder at auctions scared 
almost all other bidders away: he got what he 
wanted no matter how high his competitors bid 
against him. And how high soever the price 
he paid, he sold the volume or the collection 
at a large advance wahin a few days. There 
was no more curious merchant in the world 
than he, for he was only a merchant, but a 
book-lover. though book-lovers owed him 
much for his ability to get the searce things 
they sought. He knew where every rare item 
was to be found and had its provenance in his 
head. G. D. S. leaves no successor exactly. 
There is a greater book seller than he still ex- 
tant, however, in Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of 
Philadelphia, who knows and loves the rarities 
because he has read them, and can talk and 
write about them like an Andrew Lang or an 
A. Kdward Newton. But all the collectors 
will long mourn George Smith-——Huntington, 
Bixby, Widener, Clawson and others. ‘They 
could hardly have collected but for him, with 
his wonderful memory of prices at old sales 
and his miraculous flair for the location of 
volumes perdu. 
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Two Prelates 

“Wren thou take thy 
whip,” or words to that effect, said Nietzsche. 
Now comes Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
telling men to “rule in their own homes.” ‘The 
hierarch also adds words of warning to work- 
ingmen against clamor for more pay. How 
beautiful the spirit of all this! Women are 
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not to have their share of freedom, nor men 
their share of the fruits of their own toil. Sex 
freedom and industrial freedom are under the 
O’Connell ban through the familiar device of 
describing aspiration to freedom as desire for 
license. But I turn to another page of the 
daily paper and there I find some remarks by 
Archbishop Hayes, of New York, that take 
the bad O’Connell taste out of the mouth. 
Archbishop Hayes, replying to the slur upon 
the Catholic Church by W. T. Anderson, New 
York state superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, says that Anderson under pay presses 
and stresses the eighteenth amendment, with 
no concern about “other fundamental laws 
guaranteeing personal liberty, — protection 
against unlawful search and seizure, religious 
freedom, free speech, free press and free leg- 
islatures.” Not all Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries are obstructionists and obscur- 
antists of freedom. Every church must have 
its O’Connells. But it also has its Hayeses. 
The Andersons and O’Connells who want gov- 
ernment by whip and raid belong together. 
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The Weakening of Ulster 


Sir Epwarp Carson prefers the present 
pending bill for home rule in Ireland to the 
one passed in 1914 and suspended at the out- 
break of the war, which will go into effect 
upon the formal declaration of peace. He 
will so report to the Ulster Council, though if 
the council says the word, he will fight the 
new bill as he did the old. That Sir Edward 
can for a moment approve to the slightest de- 
gree any home rule bill is a remarkable event. 
He has always fought for the Union as it is 
and for Orange domination of Ulster, with no 
league with Nationalism or Sinn Feinism or 
other form of South Trish proposal of govern- 
ment. South Treland doesn’t want either the 
new or the old home rule bill now. It wants 
independence and it wants it 200,000 strong in 
a quasi military organization. South Ireland is 
in revolt. The English garrison is in panic, 
surrounded by a revival of the Taster insur- 
rection. The people who are not Sinn I*einers 
beg the authorities to get them out of the 
island and away from the wrath to come. One 
suspects that even the fiery Carson is affected 
by the Green Terror and is glad to find a way 
to save his face. He cannot count on British 
support of Orange irreconcilability, for the 

sritish masses seem to be demanding that 
something be done for Ireland. Liberalism 
heated to radicalism threatens to come into 
supreme power in England, and this means 
hope for the Irish. It remains to be seen 
whether the Sinn Feiners will give up their 
fight for an Irish republic and accept dominion 
government, with a North and South Parlia- 
ment and a third Parliament formed from the 
other two. The Sinn Feiners must choose be- 
tween compromise and rebellion. They will 
not compromise easily. Ireland has never got 
much except as a result of demonstrations of 
direct action. The Irish are offered home rule 
now because Ulster and England are afraid. 
It would be only human nature if Sinn Fein 
should follow the tactics of scaring the Sas- 
senach some more. It has Torydom groggy 
and Ulster in something like a blue funk. But 
pressing revolution further means horrors 
from which the world and Ireland may well 
shrink. This is the one hope of a compromise 
on dominion government, like that of Canada 
and the Australasian states. The world is sick 
of blood. 
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The Stock-Dividend Decision 


“CORPORATION dividends distributed in the 
form of stock do not constitute income and 
consequently are not subject to Federal in- 
come taxes.” So the Supreme Court rules, 
five to four, as is its almost invariable habit. 
| wouldn't be disrespectful to the august 
tribunal but this decision is too much in the 
vein of Doctor Subtilis for me. If a stock is 
a dividend, and a dividend is income, how can 
it be that the stock value is not income? The 
holder of such stock figures it as income or 
profit. Banks will lend money on such stock. 
Such stock may pay dividends. The decision 
of the court throws more of the burden of 
taxation upon the poorer people. It lets the 
rich bugs out of contributing millions to the 
revenues and it lets them tax the public in 
prices on the valuation of the stock on which 
the rich bugs pay no tax. This decision is 
another Dred Scott affair, which will have t 
be reversed later. 
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Lynching Senator Reed 


As I see it, the proposal of the machine 
gang in the Missouri Democratic party is that 
Senator James A. Reed shall be lynched po- 
litically for the crime of independence in 
opinion and freedom of speech against a Presi- 
dent who looks upon his office as being that of 
a constitutional king. Senator Reed may be 
wrong in some of his positions but that does 
not justify the Missouri fixers in contriving 
a situation in which he shall have no chance 
for a day in court before the people of the 
party. They want to “job” him out of a 
chance to be a delegate to the San Francisco 
convention. They want to lame him by snap 
primaries mechanized to the one end of his 
defeat. He is entitled to make his fight and 
plead his cause under fair conditions. He is 
a free man, not a cuckoo. He has stood for 
his own convictions, refusing to take other 
opinions or orders in conflict with those con- 
victions, from any authority other than the 
people who elected him. ‘Those people have 
not passed upon his course. The state bosses 
don’t want the people to have a chance to pass 
upon it, save as things can be fixed to assure 
a verdict against Senator Reed. ‘This is not 
democratic fair play. It is nothing but dirty 
politics. Missouri ought to be proud of a 
senator who couldn’t be cajoled or bought or 
bullied by an administration to support poli- 
cies and proposals upon which the people have 
given no mandate. Missouri should’ be 
ashamed of a party that wants to strangle and 
smother a senator whose only crime is non- 
conformity with the personal pontification of 
the President. 

efeote 

FEDERAL APPELLATE JUDGE SANBORN re- 
verses the circuit court verdict in the case of 
Rose Pastor Stokes, convicted of “sedition,” 
and orders a new trial chiefly on the ground of 
improper remarks by the trial judge. He 
warns against punishment of people for opin- 
ion’s sake. I suppose some “patriots” will 
think Judge Sanborn “disloyal.” ‘To me he 
makes a noise like a true-blue American lover 
of liberty. Would we had more of his kind. 

efoote 

Not alone in charity but in enlightened self- 
interest this country should vote money to 
relieve the terrible distress in Europe not only 
in allied but in former enemy lands. ‘The so- 
cial and moral collapse of Europe will mean 
disaster for us. ‘We are all members of one 
another.” Our prosperity will be brief if we 
think it can flourish on the starvation of little 
children in Europe. Their sufferings will 
poison our bread and meat. 






My Pictures at the Guil; 
By Albert Bloch 
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tial nothingness within.—To the Artist, the outward, 
visible form is not as a showy garment to deck out 
an ill-conditioned body, nor is it as a crutch for 
cripples: it is part and parcel of the artistic thought 
or idea expressed. The sacrosanct and indissolub 


trinity of Form, Color, Idea: that is the Picture. 


One quite comprehends, that to the neophyte the 
work of many painters of the present day must le 
startling. But if the layman can but bring to the 
contemplation of a work of Art a properly reverent 
and receptive spirit; if it be but possible to teach 
him the first and last fact in Art: that the Artist 
does not, cannot, arbitrarily choose the outward 
form, or even the genre, of his work, however in- 
tensively, though subconsciously, he may seek it to 
be sure; that his form is chosen for him—that the 
Artist is, indeed, no more than the vessel, worthy 
or not, of a higher, informing Will and Spirit; that 
when, at last, he finds it, this Form, when, rather 
it comes to him, meeting him often when he has 
least hope—when, in a word, it is bestowed upo 
him, he seeing only that it is good, that it must be 
so and cannot be otherwise:—if the well-disposed 
beholder can but be brought to this all-importat! 
realization, he may begin to hope, and the Artist 
with him, that the moment of true appreciation oi 
the newer painting is no longer very far distatt 
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And this, too, let the conservative doubter remem- 
ber, extracting some measure of comfort and assur- 
ance from the thought: that each “new movement” 
in Art is a potential academy; and the hooted 
revolutionist of today, the staid, respectable and 
honored authority of tomorrow! 


For modernism as such is a silly fetich; and as 
a goal in itself, as a conscious movement, sheer im- 
becility, as are all “isms” in Art. Expressionism, 
Impressionism: clumsy definitions of the indefinable, 
defining nothing. No artist first called himself by 
such names: “impressionist”, originally hurled at 
him in derision, was accepted and worn in defiance; 
“expressionist”, offered in dazed homage, he suf- 
fers indifferently. Two words, be sure, invented by 
our long-eared, earnest friends, the critics. What 
stupid pedantry! Is a picture ever anything but the 
expression of an impression! Is any work of Art? 
Impression from without, expression from within: 
that is Art! That the Artist be cognizant of the im- 
pression at the moment of its registry is not in the 
least essential. Usually, as I happen to know, he is 
taken unawares. The Artist is always a child of 
his day, truly a Sign of the Times; and this being 
so, he is modern quite of necessity—he simply can- 
not help himself; and so it is an entirely mistaken 
belief that one, seriously expressing the spirit of his 
era, must, therefore, be its champion. Could he elect 
to be born into this present, or into any other age? 


Show me a painter proudly calling himself “ex- 
pressionist”, and I’ll wager he has nothing to ex- 
press; or a “futurist”, and I’ll be bound he’s haunted: 
by the Past. All Art, however expressive of its own 
day, is, in the eyes of the Philistine, ahead of the 
times; but Futurism is the itch, openly avowed, to 
be in advance of the century: a paltry ambition! 
Your militant modernist in painting is usually an 
impotent academician, seeking to conceal a lack of 
personality that might otherwise be too apparent, 
under some startling aberration of form. And so 
frequently, standing before the work of such a 
painter, one cannot help feeling how desperately the 
poor man is trying not to be a bore! 


What have we, who happen not to be political 
economists, and are without interest in eugenics, to 
do with the future? Why should we try to bridge 
the gulf that separates it from us? How shall 
we build the bridge? Where is the gulf—and where 
the opposite shore? There being neither the one nor 
the other—why the bridge? There is no Future: we 
know only that the next moment will come—and 
pass with its coming. So that there is not even, 
really, a Present. Only the Past, in a deeper, truer 
significance, is actual, truly existent. On the past 
alone can we have a firm hold: nay, rather, she has 
us tightly in her grip: we are chained to her, body, 
soul and senses. All attempts to break free from 
this captivity are vain and idle; for our very 
Struggles serve but to knit the bonds more closely— 
and thus make us the more aware of them. But 
we struggle on for all that, desperately, presumptu- 
ously—uselessly, thank God! And this is what so 
inexpressibly saddens one: that this silly, wrong- 
headed world cannot recognize its only hope and 
salvation, will not realize how benign a captivity 
this is! 
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And now, what of these pictures of mine, sparsely 
encumbering the walls at the Artists’ Guild? I have 
undertaken a word of comment upon them with in- 
clinations divided. For who, on the one _ hand, 
should be better fitted to speak of them than their 
author? And yet, what is there that he can say? He 
asks no indulgence for them certainly. Nor would 
It occur to him to offer a single word in extenuation 
or apology; while to ask him to explain their pos- 
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wr Meanings”, would be requiring the impossible 
ot him, 


I know that the American people for the most 
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part rest under the singular delusion that no form 
of Art can be either enjoyed or comprehended unless 
some sort of explanatory diagram be furnished with 
it. Why this is so, I cannot even guess; but I also 
know, for instance, that one reason why I am never 
able completely to concentrate upon the music at a 
Symphony Concert, is because I am continually dis- 
turbed by the people sitting nearby, who persist in 
fluttering the leaves of their programs while dili- 
gently following the “explanatory” notes printed 
therein, instead of listening to the music. And 
since, to me, my pictures are as utterly obvious and 
simply self-evident a fact as the proposition that 
“twice two’s four”, and equally- incapable of elab- 
orate proof and demonstration, why should I even 
attempt such a thing, never very helpful at best, as 
an explanation of them? I really must beg to be 
excused.* But I have no objection to offering some 
criticism of my own work, and perhaps this may con- 
tain, all unknown to myself, an indication of the un- 
derlying, or more recondite significance of the pic- 
tures—if they have any. 


I think that any consideration of the individual 
pictures shown at the Guild should be prefaced by 
the remark that the exhibition as a whole cannot 
be called in a strict sense representative of the 
painter. With the exception of seven canvases and 
of most of the pen-drawings, the pictures and dry- 
points are all old; and it so happens, also, that al- 
most none of the paintings can be regarded by 
those who best know the author’s work, as belong- 
ing among his more really important productions, 
which are, for the greater part either privately owned 
in this country or abroad, or temporarily in the gal- 
lery of a Munich dealer. However, so much may 
be said for the present collection: that it does offer 
to the critical observer a fairly authentic glimpse of 
the artist’s development during the last decade or 
more; and that no single picture but shadows forth 
in greater or lesser degree the characteristics of the 
painter during that particular phase of his progress. 
From the little panel of the year 1908, showing a 
portrait-sketch of an old bearded model, with its 
tentative, groping brush-strokes, its general uncer- 
tainty of color and indecision of form, down to the 
most recent picture painted, “The House and the 
Grove,” in which all traces of vagueness have long 
since disappeared, where Form and Content, Idea 
and Expression have become unified, every canvas 
shown reveals some facet or another of fluctuating 
growth. Never for an instant has the painter stood 
still, whatever his faults, and however obvious the 
flaws in his work. 


Nothing, I suppose, will strike the more super- 
ficial so forcibly in regarding these pictures as their 
apparently great divergence of trend. The cocksure 
criticism will probably be, that the painter never 
knew his own mind from one picture to the next; 
when the simple truth is, that he has always known 
his own mind so well, that it could never occur to 
him to care whether his pictures seemed to bear an 
outward relation to each other or not; whether a 
uniform tendency did or did not apparently run 
throughout his work. He has never stood still, as I 
have said—much less has he been able to formulate a 
manner, that must rapidly degenerated to 
stereotyped mannerism, to serve as the easily recog- 
nized hall-mark of his painting. And if, being thus 
completely careless of establishing a trade-marked 
brand of picture, he has run some risk of sneers from 
the shallow purists of the newer painting at his 
willful divagation, at his arbitrary, or rather, un- 
resisting, obedience to the call of this or the other 
mood; it may be affirmed that he has been ever 
aware of this possible weakness, and therefore per- 
fectly on guard against the obvious consequences of 


have 


*To those who may be interested in learning something of 
the theories and principles of the newer painting I would 
recommend an acquaintance with Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy’s 
profusely illustrated book, Cubists, Post-Impressionists, re- 
cently issued in a second edition by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
publishers, Chicago. The open-minded layman wiil gather 
more from Mr. Eddy’s popular treatment of the theme than 
from anything I could tell him. 
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its over-indulgence, and that, moreover, whatever 
the purists, critics and snobs may think or say, can- 
not matter in the least. The language of one state 
of mind is not often expressive of another: is there 
a line in the “Iphegenie” of Goethe by which the 
habitual surface-skimmer of books and _ pictures 
could possibly recognize the delicate lyrical trifler 
of Das Veilchen? And it is only with the outward 
formal manifestations of a work of Art that the 
habitual critic is concerned. Certainly there are 
precious few who could by any possibility see in the 
“Portrait of Fraeulein von B.,” the work of the same 
hand that produced the “Frieze for a Music-room,” 
or an inner relationship even between this latter pic- 
ture and the “Little Landscape,” although the mood 
expressed in both these last-named works is essen- 
tially the same. But the handful of people who really 
know and love my pictures, can see the subtle rela- 
tion of the one picture to the other readily enough; 
and would never be at a loss to recognize any work 
of mine, of whatever period, in any surroundings 
and under any conditions. 


There is, however, in the present instance, some 
reason for the astonishment of the uninitiated if 
they find little outward uniformity in the pict:res 
displaved. This collection is admittedly a rather 
heterogeneous affair, not the result of careful selec- 
tion at all, but of mere hapchance propinquity: they 
were all simply on hand and available for exhibition. 
In consequense, of course, there is no possibility of 
tracing, in a continuous, unbroken line, from one 
picture to the next, clear to the end, the progressive 
development of the painter. The line is full of 
gaps and even the connoisseur, seeing this work for 
the first time, can do little more than infer from 
the analogy of mood, what are the missing steps 
between, for example, the “End of the World” of 
the year 1915, and the “Pilgrims” of 1919. I mention 
these two pictures in this connection, not bccause 
either of them are to be counted among my best 
work—on the contrary, neither of them is a favorite 
of mine, although both will be, when some day, I 
shall have succeeded in realizing the vision of each 
that still lives on within me—but because the longest 
gap in time falls between the two. Or would any 
casual beholder, coming suddenly upon the afore- 
mentioned portrait of Fri. v. B. and the Birrell 
portrait, imagine that both had proceeded from the 
same artist? There again is a gap, a lapse of 
nearly two years between the painting of these two 
portraits; for the first was painted early in 1911, 
and the second toward the end of 1912—and in 
the comparatively short interval so much had _ hap- 
pened to the painter, eand by natural consequence 
to his work, as entirely to engulf the spiritual ex- 
perience of all his previous life. Between the crude 
streneth and directness of the “Frl. v. B.,” with its 
touch of sardonic shamelessness (on the painter’s 
part, of course) and the Birrell portrait, no less 
strong and direct, just as incisive, quite as truth- 
ful, but with a delicacy wholly lacking in the other, 
a delicacy of feeling and of vision, which alone 
could account for the greater delicacy of treat- 
ment—between these two opposite poles lies all 
that went on in the painter’s soul to make possible 
the second picture after such a production as the 
first. But all the intervening steps are missing from 
this exhibition. Between these two slight portraits 
perhaps half a hundred pictures were produced, 
interspersed with etchings, drawings, studies; and 
more than half this output must, since then, have 
been rejected and destroyed by the painter as fall- 
ing too far below the mark. In what remains, scat- 
tered here and there, might fairly be traced from 
canvas to canvas, in a somewhat jerky and ram- 
bling line it is true, his progress from the one por- 
trait to the other, showing how, finally, the second 
is but the logical outgrowth and consequential de- 
velopment of the first. The instances already men- 
tioned need not be multiplied or elaborated. What 
has been said about them must be sufficient to 
point the argument; and I need go no farther in 
the matter than to indicate the gaps between the 
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Pir p 19 nd the “Sclhe oO of the tuimn « 
1913 | t this | t d the Be Nf ain por 
' painte { er ¢ 1914 And 
to remark that the subject of the “Friese for a Mu 
sic-room,”” \ hich was finished late in the year 1915 


1910, but that not until 


vais conceived alS carly als 
two vears later, in 1912, did the idea crystallize into 
definite form, when the first drawings and tentative 
oil and water-color sketches for its various de 
tails were made; so that during the course of my 
work upon it, in which | was intermittently engaged 
over a pe riod of three years, I was constrained to 
the rather severe discipline of carrying forward a 
method of treatment which, in the ordinary process 
of my development | had, during that time, grad- 
ually outgrown. 

Of the greater part of the pictures in the pres- 
ent collection, and of the drawings and dry-points, 


it is not necessary to speak at length or in de 


tuil. Dut there are one or two of the more recent 
works about which a few words may be appropri- 
ate. The composition, “Pilgrims,” already mentioned, 
sudden re- 


idle- 


the least satisfactory 


was the first thing produced upon a 


sumption of work after months of enforced 


ness. It is not only one of 
pictures displayed, but also one of the most unsuc- 
cessful—by that most severe standard of the Artist’s 
that I 
And it might, produced at a different 


striving; the realization of vision have 
ever done. 


moment, have been one of the most. significant. 


Stress and strain are apparent in every brush- 
stroke; it is uneasy and gives a labored impression. 
It reflects all 
mind at the time of painting; and the always neces- 
Art; that the Artist 
not only his subject, but all outward and inner ob- 


The 


far the most important, part of 


too clearly the painter’s state of 


sary condition in transcend, 


stacles and inhibitions, is not met. greater, 


and by painter’s 
work cannot be done at the easel: it is this that 
from the artisan. And a 
treated until it 
idea has come to 
This 


unfulfilled in the 


distinguishes the Artist 
subject for a picture should not be 
until the 
perfect maturity in the Artist’s consciousness. 


is ripe for treatment 
paramount condition was left 
painting of the “Pilgrims”; it was undertaken upon 
impulse, at a moment when the painter, in’ sheer 
that he 
another day, and when this subject happened to be 
Much the 
tains to this picture may be made upon such com- 
positions as “The End of the World,” “Night IV” 
and the “Yellow all three of 


various reasons, are rather incomplete 


revulsion, felt could not remain inactive 


at a ferment. same criticism as per- 


Picture,” which, for 
realizations 
of the artist’s ideas. 

Only in limited degree might the same objections 
“Christ and the 
which nevertheless represents what | must consider a 
very important 
plishment. 


be urged against the Pharisees,” 


piece in my catalogue of accom- 
It is true, I have painted pictures for 
which I must confess a greater fondness; but very 
few, I believe, as considerable as this one in point 
of substance and outlook. It is an interpretation 
of the subject that had been weighing upon me, 
occupying my thought and attention, at intervals, 
for a long time; and expresses, if rightly appre- 
hended, the painter's spiritual reaction, boiled down 
and concentrated, to our common daily life 


ocous, in al 


—anal- 
remarks upon Don 
Quixote and Sancho in his essay on “The Decay 
of the Imagination in Modern Art.” It had thus 
become a_ picture necessary to be 
painted—by me; in a word, a thing I had “to get 
off my chest”. 


sense, to Lamb’s 


imperatively 


And things of this sort are naturally 
not pleasant or agreeable, once they have received 
their final form, nor can they often be ranked with 
the highest in Art. Certainly there is enough “good 
work to capture the eye of the 
connoisseur, to say nothing of the lyrical relief of 


painting” in the 


the still-life in the foreground, and the “comie” re- 
lief of one or two of the figures; but on the whole 
it is hardly a picture to flatter or please the senses 
of the beholder. 
intention, 


But then, this was never its au- 
Quite the contrary. 


thor’s 
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There is another picture that is worth a word, for 
reasons less obvious to the average evallery-visitor. 
This is the composition called, at a loss for a more 


“Winter, 1919,” 


very far out, is quite one of the best things I have 


distinctive title, which, unless I am 


scarcely be mani- 


ever done. Its excellencies will 


fest to many people; but even so, the economy, 
almost parsimony, of the means employed must be 
apparent to the commonest academic perception. It 
with nothing about it clamoring 
this, the 


must be 


is a modest thing, 


for passing attention, l‘or studious re 


striction of the palette held in great meas 


ure responsible, being confined almost entirely to 


the earth colors, at which journeymen = of — the 
“newer painting are so often prone to sneer 
chiefly, perhaps, because they know so little how 


to utilize them. It is one of the few pictures of 


mine that | have really come to Jove; and why 


things? 


such 
with 


clouded by preconception, ready to stand responsive 


this is—how can one explain only 


those will understand who come minds un- 


and receptive before a work of painting, to come 
again to it, and yet again to hear its tale retold, 
letting the picture slowly grow upon them, that in 
the end they may as surely grow to love the pic- 
ture, and to live it, too. a 

For the rest | may cite the “Still-life No. V" as a 
favorite of mine; and also the “Little Landscape” 
trite. I feel the “Factory Suburb” as an approxi- 
mate, though not vet perfect, expression of my idea 
of the subject (tranguility in desolation was not 
quite what I had in mind); and believe that the 
“Group of Three” and “The House and the Grove” 
will both be 


ever recover the mood out of which originally they 


startlingly fine things some day, if I 


sprung, and can paint them anew upon an adequate 


stretch of canvas. 

And that is all. What is there more to say? 
Enough, perhaps; but spacc is) running short 
thank heaven! At the moment I am sick of the 


subject. | painted the things, didn’t 1?) Then why 
should | have to talk about them? Go to, Gentle 
Reader, go to; that is to say, go out—and look at 


~ 


the pictures! 


Vaudeville 
By Conrad Aiken 
WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS 


66 ELL, then, if you're so tired of this, 
I'll think up something new. 


oe 
+ ee ee 
oe 


For a new dance, a dance of death: 
\ dance of death might do a 
Black rain falls in the windy street, 
She hears the uneven sound of feet. 


“LT know 
| know I 
Of dance and turn and dance and turn 
Until I'd like to scream. 


these things get on your nerves. 
sometimes dream 


My brain is full of violins, 
And miles of footlights glare . . 
And we are yanked like mannequins 


To dance in the spotlight there 
Over the low roof runs the rain, 

She sees it flashing against the pane. 
“Is it new dresses that you want? 
New hats? 
Theres money enough for both, this spring 


If so, I guess 


A nice new satin dress 


\nd a new dance, a dance of death, 
With skeletons and. skulls. 
I know it 


Even a 


after a year or more 
love-dance dulls.” 


The low voice stops. Her stretching eyes 


Quicken with tears. Unheard, she cries. 


The raindrops make a sound in the air 
laughing there, 
She hears the feet of her lovers pass 


Like ghostly lovers 


Softly above her through the grass 





\nd a new dance a dance of death 


\With music—let me see. 


We'll want some sort of a funeral march 
And skulls for you and me.” 
% 


VYO-LYN 
Soon as you tuck your violin 
Between your shoulder and your chin, 
\nd_ shut draw that bow 
Over the 


your eyes, and 
four strings, broad and_ slow, 
Making the music tremble so 

Then, through the spotlight’s red edge, I 
Leap to dance, and laugh, and cry. 

Upon my hands are diamond rings, 

And there, as the powerful music sings, 
| see them flashing above my head 

In hurrying winks of blue and red; 

The footlights before my 


Thousands of 


whirl eves, 


faces rock and rise, 
me; 


The dazzling spotlight follows 


And as I waver and turn I see 
Against the backdrop, turning too, 
With streaming hair and lifted knee, 


\ beautiful silhouette in blue 


Dancing in time with me. 
Beneath low boughs of oaks I run, 
Or into a wide green space of sun, 
Or over a long blue sea of air 
Hearing the music everywhere. 
rapid feet 
break and 


For always under my 
Waves of 
Blow and break, blow and _ fall, 

Until at last I faint, and cry, 
Forgetting the lights, and vou, and all, 


blue sound heat, 


\nd sink in sound, and die. 


* 
~* 


“AUGUST MIDNIGHT” 


| don't care where vou bury me—what does it matter? 
In the country with trees, in the city with houses. 
I don’t care whether vou mark my grave or not. 

] never was vain, I've had no excuse to be; 
Always a sort of failure, always a plodder, 

With the same old tricks vear after year. 

There's just one favor I’d like to ask you, though: 
1 could lie easicr if | knew you'd dress me 

lir that old suit of purple silk; the one 

With the golden peacock’s eyes embroidered on it, 
And the daggers across the chest, and the human eyes 
_. blue eves... you know the one 
Will you get it out for me? 
I’ve got my reasons... 1 always liked that suit... 
I'd hate to think some other man might wear it. 

I'd hate to think it might get thrown away. 


Just over the knees . 
It's there in the trunk 


oteere oe 
oes 


S pring at Schlosser 's 
By Margretta Scott 


HANG my new straw hat on the peg in the wall, 
looking around to see if it has any companions, 
nod to Nellie, the girl who takes my order, and 

sit down at a table facing the window. 

1 always prefer the view outside the window, for 
the view inside is so familiar. I know intimately 
all the little white-toppcd tables, with their tumblers 
bristling with tooth picks, their vinegar cruets, and 
their salt and pepper holders; I know all the cakes 
hehind the counter, and the bowl of bananas on top 
of the counter; I know the fat and perspiring Mr. 
Schlosser, who sits in a chair behind the desk and 
takes the money; I almost know the hats on the pegs 
and to whom they belong. 

Schlosser’s is a habit, I suppose a good habit, for 
it has none of the glittering allurements of New 
York's Broadway cafés. Sandwiched in between them, 
If it hadn't been 


it is a good hoy in bad company. 
afe 


for its company, I wouldn't have been a habitue. Sa 
in Schlosser’s, looking out of the window, and i- 
haling the smell of cakes and bread freshly baked, 
1 am out of life, yet pleasantly in it. 




















er? 


ps 





\When | was twenty years younger, I wanted vio- 


looked 


looks at his 


lontiv to be in at... J at life longingly, as < 


timid country boy sweetheart’s moutl 
and wants to kiss it, but is afraid. 
time has passed. [| am a professor of 
forty-five vears old and beginning to get bald. 
-tisfied to look—with no desire to kiss. 

To men under forty-five, life means women; and 
I have never had any success with women. I have 
always respected them too much to be at ease with 
them; that is why I am a bachelor, a looker on, a 
lover of life which is not my own. 

Nellie comes to me and apologizes for keeping me 
waiting. She wipes off the table with a damp cloth 
and rearranges the tumbler of tooth picks, the vine- 
car ernet, and the salt and pepper holders. She brings 
mea knife and fork and spoon, a glass with ice in 
it, and a very yellow slab of butter. 

Nellie is seventeen. Looking back from forty-five, 
seventeen is unbelievably, ridiculously young. Nellie 
js also pretty, although, in her looks, something of 
an extranist. She isn’t satisfied with ordinary yel- 
low hair, blue eyes, a pink skin, and a red mouth. 
Her hair is vellower even than the butter before me, 
her skin is an infantile pink, her eyes are a violent 
LIue, and her mouth absurdly like the proverbial red 
If an artist saw Nellie on a poster he would 
would 


rose. 
sav that the colors were too strong; but it 

; a.) 
Le a popular poster, the common people would like it. 


While Nellie fills my glass with water, I watch 


her, and surmise that she has many beaus, young 
men who sav “coicle” for circle, and wear tight, high 


Her soft pink and 
whiteness would be appealing to young men. Nellie 
form, as I 


waisted coats, belted in the back. 


hands me the menu, which is a hollow 
always order steak, fried potatoes, and coffee. She 
takes a stub of a peneil from her back hair and 
Writes my prospective dinner on a white tablet; then 


che lingers, looking out of the window. 

“It's nice out, sir.’ 

She sighs gently. Nellie is thinking of one of her 
heaus. Being voung she is susceptible to this insinu 
ating spring air, with its languid freshness, its insidi 
cus sweetness, its thousand appeals to the senses. 
Kyven | have felt it slightly. 
waist. | 


Nellie’s 
their 


| notice a buneh of violets at 


have been pleasantly conscious of fragrance 
without knowing from where it came; I also notice 
that there are unexpected little yellow curls on Nel- 
lie’s moist forehead. 

I open my paper and look over the news. I find 
that this evening I have lost interest in the doings of 
the world. | stare out of the window at the million 
electric lichts 
the hansom 


the moon and stars of Broadway. In 
that | glimpse 


women in evening wraps, gorgeous, painted crea 


cabs and taxis pass, 


tures, like wild exotic flowers; the men sitting be 
side them make a black background for their colorful 
ness, The crowds going east and west jostle each 
other on the pavement. Men and women are pressed 
shoulder to shoulder, laughing, talking, silent. Next 
door to Schlosser’s a tall negro, wearing a gray liy- 
ery with brass buttons, and a high gray hilk hat, puts 
his hands to his mouth and calls to the waiting ticket 
buyers, for the ladies to form another line out on 
the sidewalk. An old painted hag with a long with- 
cred neck tries to sell her evening papers. Chorus 
girls and low-cut dresses with short 
skirts and high-heeled shoes 


their masculine escorts. 


their ilk in 
pass arm in arm with 
j lighted 
Cales across the way comcs music, and at the win- 
dows couples glide past, dancing. At the corner a 
“A Trip to Coney 
Island” emblazoned on its vellow side, stands wait- 
ing to he filled. } 
cach passerby. 


From the brightly 


huge motor bus, with the sign, 
On the sidewalk the driver solicits 


I turn my the back into the 
room ; wonder how it is possible that some of that 
Vivid life outside has not beaten its way into Schlos- 


er's 


eves from window 


» Making the sober place drunk with its color. 


Thank God, that 
Latin, I am 
I am 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





Nellie comes back with my dinner. 


1 about the table, arranging dishes and platters, I am 


As she hovers 


~ Odd Thoughts 


1 again pleasantly conscious of the violets at her B 
waist. She puts a teaspoonful of sugar into my y Jack Random 
coffee and just the right amount of cream. It is NE 
remarkable that she remembers. I notice that to- = (#i4v 


night she looks unusually pretty. There is something 


Gifferent about her; | can’t put my fingers on it. | 
have the feeling that she is dressed up; she is prob- 


ably going out with one of her beaus. Her sleeves 


are rolled up, and, as she puts more ice in my 


class, her arm touches my hand. It is surprising 
how soft a woman’s arm is. 
She smiles at me 


“Is your steak done right ? 


“Quite right, thank you.” 


Nellie loiters while I cut the steak. She hums 
“Hindustan” beneath her breath and puts up her 
two hands to fix her hair. She is very delicately 
made and surprisingly slender. I put down knife 
and fork and look at her. 

“Do vou like your place, Nellie?” 

“It’s not so bad—I'm used to it, and I like my 
regular customers.” 

She smiles at me when she says “regular 


customers,’ and, for the first time, I notice a dim- 
ple in her left cheek. 

“Do you like me, Nellie?” 

I think the smell of the violets and the wind that 
came in the door and lifted one of the yellow curls 
Nellie’s 


She puts some butter on my plate and her shoulder 


from forehead made me ask that question. 


brushes mine. 


“Veg.” 


She drums on the table with her finger tips, her 


she Sas, 


eves looking at the floor. Her lips are parted, and 
her small white teeth. 
Nellie.” 


“I'm glad you think so.” 


| Can see 


“You're very pretty, 


“Yes, vou are very pretty, and tonight you look 
different. Have vou got on something new?” 
“Vos, sir.” She smiles at me again. “Would 


vou like some more bread?” 

“T have finished.” 

I place my napkin on the table and take out a 
While Nellie lights it for me I look into her 
eves; they have a sort of a damp violet look that 
the 


cigar, 


is upsctting. She blows out match and puts 
it in the ash-tray. 
“Ts all you want, sir?” 


that 
“No, L want you to stay and taik.” 
eAtee 
“Yes, you.” 
“What do 
“Yourself.” 
My cigar has gone 
“You 
She takes 
them, and holds them out to me. 


“a do 


about 2” 


you want to talk 


out; Nellie lights it again. 


interested in me,” she says. 


wouldn't be 


the violets from her waist, plays with 


you want them?” 


| take the flowers and her hand in mine. After 
minute she pulls her hand away and goes across 
come in. 
out of the 
I forget | 


the room to another diner who has just 

I sit at the table a long time, staring 
vwindow, her violets beneath my 
am forty-five and getting bald; I forget I am only 
not my 


fingers. 


a looker on, a lover of life which is own. 
Youth has come back to me. 

When | go to check, Nellie is talking to 
another waitress, her turned to While 


Mr. Schlosser slowly counts out the change, I hear 


pay my 
back me. 
her say: 

“| jollied that old guy with the bald head. He's 
She laughs. “I 
out 


just as mushy as the rest‘of ‘em.” 


left him mooning over my violets and: staring 


of the window,” 


EHOLD how good and joyful a thing it is, 


A mur- 
rain on those thoughtless ones who would de- 


brethren to dwell together in unity! 


stroy the peace by bringing Capital and Labor to- 
gether! A curse upon the houses of those mis- 
chievous folk who invite Labor and Capital to meet 
face to face! Have not the two irreconcilables met 
thus in the past? Has not the resultant clash of 
countenances been like unto that of a couple of 
militant rams enamored of the same ewe? Have 
not the faces of either or both been invariably closed 
for alterations and repairs for a long time subse- 
quent? Yea, verily. Indeed, anyone with half an 
eye can see, if history offers any criterion, that when- 
ever these two factors in production get together, 
it is not to sing “Auld Lang Syne” or to waltz in 
death 
They have met, not as brothers, but as 


love and amity, but rather to grapple in a 
struggle. 
fierce antagonists, ecah seeking the strangle hold. It 
is idle to pretend, as things are, that results should, 
or might be otherwise, for every employer of labor, 
every contractor, every supervisor knows that the 
cficient manager is he who obtains the biggest pro- 
duction at least cost, and labor is the most expen- 
sive item in production. Also, every man in a sub- 
ordinate position knows that he begrudges every 
moment of time and every ounce of energy over and 
above that necessary to ensure the retention of his 
the The rest 

such circumstances, why talk of unity? 


follows. In 
Facts may 


name on pay-roll. 


as well be faced. There may be a way out, but it 


is not in mere Capital and Labor conferences. 


Paper Cups 


Ir A MERE individual fooled and cheated and 


disappointed half as many people per diem as the 
Automatic Drinking Machine 
Company, whose faultily constructed and ugly con- 


Individual Paper 


traptions so often fail to deliver the goods after 
the cent has been deposited, he would be put out of 


business in short order. 


Paternalism 


A Cotumbpus, ©., paper recently carried a 
telling of a strike 
Frafice, 
against the high cost of living. The final sentence 
“but the 


speedily broken when the government threatened to 


news item against mother 


hood in southern called as a_ protest 


somewhat mysteriously read, strike was 


That’s what you might call paternal- 
excelsis. It 
It is generally admitted of course that 


use troops.” 


ism. wil staggers. In idle speculation 


On Se perde. 


women love uniforms, but for all that-—suppose the 


come out of Russia! 


news had 


/-quality 


amiable and = eloquent I. 
that =the 


would 


Onc I heard an 
W. W. 


hand 


was” at 
blow for the 
not until then, he 

That looks fair 


enough until you examine a little further, when the 


orator 
the 
work: 


predict day 
whistle 


then, 


when 

boss to vo to and 
said, would social equality reign. 
question arises as to whether there is social equality 


among those who work with their hands. There is 


not. There never was. Mrs. A, wife of the loco- 
motive engineer, considers herself more than a cut 
above Mrs. B, the wife of the brakeman. Mr. C, 


the plumber, does not accept Mr. D, the garbage- 


man, as his equal. Lawyers do not walk arm in 


barbers. Policemen do not mingle with 
street-cleaners. You 


whacker in the salon of the conductor of the passen- 


arm with 


will not find the humble car 
ecr train, nor does the boiler maker usually take 


the ashman a-riding in his limousine. 
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The Kurtzmann Grand Piano 
today is all that a high-grade 
instrument should be 


@ The value of any product and its ranking in the business world may be 
measured by the continuity of manufacturing, which stands for quality, and 
without which, permanence cannot be attained. 


@ Fas growth of years has given ample proof of how closely the early ideals 
have been realized, for in design, finish and tone qualities, the Kurtzmann 
is as near perfect as human ingenuity can make it. 





@| Continuaus improvement and betterment based upon scientific knowledge 

(without radical changes) sums up a most important Kurtzmann policy and 
to which the high standing of the instrument in the artistic world must be 
largely attributed. 


@| Unerringly artistic craftsmanship has kept pace with musical endeavor, 

making possible the production, inside and out, of an instrument which re- 
flects as much credit on the makers as it does on the taste of the person 
who owns one. 


qj We have a number of Kurtzmann Grands on our floor in three different 
sizes, and we would greatly appreciate an opportunity to demonstrate them 
for your approval. 


qj We will make a substantial allowance on your old instrument, and give you 
as long as two and one-half years to complete payment of the balance. 





Music Salons—Sixth Floor 

























































































CHERCHEZ LE FORD. 
By Domesticus 
-OME issues back I contributed to 
the M1rRor a few incidental remarks 
upon the H. C. of L., with the sub- 


title, “Cherchez la femme!” To those who 
know—of whom Plato the wise and 
large-browed Verulam are not now- 


adays the first-—these timid observations, 
prompted by close-hand and awe-struck 
observation of a great natural and eco- 
nomic phenomenon at close range, must, 
I flatter myself, have so appealed as to 
strike a responsive chord. To those who 
don’t and don’t want to know—well!. of 
course, it may be another matter. But 
to these they were not addressed. 
Meanwhile, along with Ja femme, we 
may couple another great American in 
stitution now  indissolubly connected 
with her in the upward soarings of the 
Great First Cost. I refer to the motor 
car, which, for handiness and general in- 
telligibility, we may speak of under the 
designation of the type-genus. “Cherches 
la femme” and when you have done so, 
be sure that you will find her in or 
about an automobile. They are insep- 
arable, to all intents and purposes. 
Let me here introduce a little 
I had it the other day from a Chicago 
friend. It appears that a woman in the 
Windy City wanted a little cleaning 
done, and; inquiring about, was given 
the telephone call of a lady who per 
formed such offices. This woman called 
this lady up and engaged her to fill a 
date at her (the woman’s) house a day 
or so later. When the day arrived, the 
woman, when eight a. m., the agreed- 
upon hour, came around, began to watch 
anxiously for her visitor. The minutes 
sped and eight-thirty arrived. The 
woman then gave the lady up for lost— 
when suddenly she heard a commotion 
in the street and looking out observed a 
taxi dashing up. It stopped at her door 
and a feminine form emerged, paid the 
taxi-driver, tripped up the steps and rung 


story. 


the bell. “Who can be calling on me at 
this hour?” was the woman’s mental 
ejaculation. The mystery was solved 


when the visitor proved to be the ladv 
come to do the cleaning. She was very 
affable and explained that she was really 
sorry to be so late, but that she had 
called and called for a taxi and it was 
so long coming that the delay in her ar- 
rival was unavoidable. 

It seemed to my slow and crass male 
unimaginativeness that this story—a 
true one and unvarnished—was about 
the limit, but I have found out that it 
was only a starter. As proved by the 
following tale, narrated by a Detroit 
friend. Of course one understands that 
anything automobiliary can and must 
happen in the fortress of the Ford—and 
yet—. However, to get to the story: 

Mrs. W., a charming dame of Detroit, 
Was intending to entertain a few friends 
and needed a little extra assistance in 
Preparation for the gladsome event. So 
she obtained the telephone number of a 
colored lady expert in such service, high- 
ly recommended and, I scarce need re- 
mark, highly remunerated as well. But 
then—why shouldn’t she be, in Detroit, 
and being a perfect colored lady to boct? 
So Mrs. W. called her up and made a 
date for the following morning. Eight 
o'clock came and went. Then nine 
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then ten. By this time Mrs. W. was ina 
state bordering on nervous prostration. 
At length she decided to find out so:ne- 
thing if possible, so stepped to the ‘phone 
and called the magic number. The me!- 
lifluous mezzo-soprano voice of the col- 
ored lady promptly replied. “What is 
the matter?” queried Mrs. G. “I en 
gaged you for eight o’clock this morning 
and you have neither come nor called up 
to tell me that you were not coming. 
Kindly inform me what I may depend 
upon.” “Madame,” was the reply, “J 
have been waiting on you 
hours!” “Waiting on me? I don't just 
understand?” “Why—waiting for ycu to 
send for me!” “Send for you?” “Yes -- 
certainly! Didn’t I tell you when you 
engaged me that I go only to people who 
send for me and then bring me_ back 
home when I am through? I didn’t? 
Really, 1 am sorry—you must pardon me. 
But I have been waiting for two hours 
and will be on hand as soon as you send 
your car around.” Though, as I have 
said, Mrs. G. lives in Detroit, this was 
a new one on her. However, a moment's 
reflection convinced her of the delicacy 
and propriety of the stipulation and she 
hurried her limousine around for the 
waiting one—and, when she 
longer needed, returned her in the same 
simple manner to her place of abode. 


for two 


Was no 


I am constantly having adventures my- 
self with ladies and motor cars—though, 
I hasten to say, quite innocently upon my 
part and as a rule with the greatest in- 
advertence. Just the other day, for in- 
stance, | had sauntered to the nearest 
corner, where I had promised to meet a 
friend, due for tea with us and who had 
promised to land about six o’clock. As 
he had never before penetrated into the 
purlieus of our habitat, it had occurred 
to me to toddle down to the corner lest 
he go astray. As I stood there, in my 
foolish male way, rather painfully con- 
scious that misconstructions might be 
placed upon my lingering—for of course 
I had to linger, as who that waits for a 
friend coming to tea hasn’t?—up scur- 
ried a taxi and three feminine visions 
alighted. The Queen of Sheba, appareled 
for the conquest of Solomon’s suscepti 
ble heart, was as nothing to the least of 
them in gorgeousness of attire; while the 
mere cost of their complexions and 
coiffures must in itself have been 
ficient to defray the upkeep of a good- 
sized family for a fortnight in those days 


suf- 


by the ancientry so mourned and des- 
tined—need I remark ?—never to return. 
Each of them carried a haudbag such as 
a princess might have envied, and the 
array of opera-glasses, programs and 
confection-boxes announced the unmis- 
takable fact that they were returning 
from the matinee. It appeared that they 
graced with their residence the imposing 
apartment on the corner. 

However, something seemed to be out 
of plumb. The dazzling trio alighted, 
stopped, hesitated, consulted, whispered 
and fluttered about. Meanwhile the taxi- 
driver stood in somewhat unconcealed 
expectancy. I could not avoid hearing 
and seeing—and what | heard and saw 
disclosed to me the extremities to which 
woman, dear delightful woman, will go 
in order to ride home from the matinee 
in a taxi. The explanation of the hesi- 
tations, whisperings, consultations and 
flutterings was at last apparent when the 
fair trio, emptying each her pocket-book, 
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managed between them, with the aid of 
all their assets, to scrape together the 
$3.25 which the chauffeur had named as 
the sum of their indebtedness. 

The fair Ernestine, one of my most 
charming friends, who prides herself 
upon her prowess as a woman of affairs, 
tells me that her taxi-bills run as high 
as $20 per week, just in the ordinary 
course of her comings and goings to and 
from “down town.” Yet when served 
with notice this spring of a raise of $25 
per month in the rental of her apartment, 


she came to me with tears in her eyes 
and called heaven to witness that the 
landlord, heartless monster, was bent 


upon driving a defenceless woman who 
for upon the 
I suggested to the fair Ernestine, 


worked her living, out 
street. 
as long as she “just couldn’t” move, that 
one way of solving the dilemma would 
be to cut out some of the taxis and use 


the ordinary means of transportation. 


“But,” she exclaimed, “you don’t un- 
I simply loathe the crowd 
in an ac- 


derstand! 
that uses the street cars and’’- 
cent worthy of the divine Sarah hersolf 

-“T will not, I simply WILL NOT—z0 
back and forth on them! As for the 
‘L,’ why, you know I have to walk three 
whole blocks to it! The ‘lL’ is out of the 
question, so please don't mention that! 
As for the motor-bus, it starts two miles 
farther out and by the time it reaches 
my corner, it is jammed! Of 
when | am not in a hurry and can wait 


— 


course, 


until the rush hours are over, 1 can use 
it. But only then. So—don't you see? 
Can't you understand? 1 simply have 
to use a taxi more than half the time! 
Once in a while, when compelled to, | 


have used the street-car. But—well—-l 
always expect to catch some terrible 
disease or something—and | don’t get 


the odor out of my nostrils for days!” 
It is the dream of Ernestine’s young 
life—she is still youthful, as are all love- 
ly women—to own her own car. She is 
willing to begin with a modest litile 
electric run-about, but what she dreams 
of oftenest is a gem of a limousine, with 
her own chauffeur, in livery. And when 
she gets that 
what she really wants is not one, but 
Ernestine is inordinately fond cf 


confidential she admits 
two. 
lilac. Sometimes 
the “lilac lady” because she gets herself 
up so divinely in that dclicate hue, and 
gives little parties with her flat all done 
in a delicious lilac decor, and the favors, 
and all that. “What I'd really love to 
have,” Ernestine sighs to me, “would be 


she is written of «1s 


a car enameled in lilac, with the cushions 
in two-tone lilac brocade and the hang- 
ings in silk to match. | priced just ex- 
actly the fabrics I would like to use the 
other day and I can just see how they 
would fit into the whole Of 
course they are rather expensive—but 
then, you know, one can’t have something 
exclusive without paying for it!—and I 
want something exclusive, something 
really unique. And then I'd like to have 
another car, just ordinary you know 


scheme. 


just an ordinary type black limousine 

that I could use in rough weather and 
Then I should 
it be 


save the other for nice. 
feel really fixed. And—wouldn’t 
heavenly !” 

I am very fond of Ernestine and cf 
course I tell And 
truly a charming young person, even if 


that is, she calls it work 


her yes. as she is 


she does work 


183 


for her living—that is, a part of her 
living—I tell her somebody is quite sure 
to come along some day—any day, in 
fact—who has recently acquired millions, 
and translate her to her desiderated 
bliss. 

I sometimes sigh to think that Ernes- 
tine isn’t one of the daughters of a 
banker friend of mine, who is perfectly 
able to realize her dreams for her—and, 
of course, being her father, would be 
glad and proud—or, at least, obliged, if 
he pretended to act a father’s part—to 





do so. 

It was only the other day that the 
banker dropped in on me at the office. 
Really, though a banker, he is quite 
human—even surprisingly so—and as we 
have sundry little hobbies in common, 
and I have absolutely no remotest reason 
for ever visiting his bank—or any bank 
—occasionally he drops in on me. For 
there is nobody in the bank to whom he 
talks upon these matters. 

There was a sort of harassed look 
about him—something like the look of 
the banker who is the father in 
Booth Tarkington’s new play of “Clar- 
ence,” and whose daughter (and wife) 
almost drive him to eloping with the 
governess, poor man. If you have seen 
“Clarence”’—I mean the New York pro- 
duction—I can’t say about the No. 2 or 
No. 3 company ones—you will know just 
exactly how this banker looked. We 
talked for a few moments about various 
topics and then I let him unbosom him- 
self, for I saw that he was bound to do 
it, and, self-preservation being the first 
law of nature, simply had to, if he was to 


also 


survive. 

“Have you been to the auto show?” he 
asked. 

I recollected that this sublime spectacle 
was on and that not only the entire town 
but all the outlying territory for miles 
around was besieging the doors in fren- 
zied efforts to obtain admittance. But 
aside from that I was rather hazy in 
my ideas, because, why should I, who 
find it difficult to dig up the price of a 
ride on a streect-car, patronize an auto- 
Especially when it costs a dollar 
and then any- 


show ? 
to do s0, at the box office 
where from three thousand up, after you 
get in, if you can raise it either by mort- 
gaging your house and lot, hypothecating 
your life insurance or holding up some- 
body at the point of a gun. 

“No,” I said, “I haven’t been to the 
I never did go to an auto- 
show but once. That was long ago. It 
was to the first one held in this town. I 


auto-show. 


have never been to another one.” 

The banker glanced at me with a curi- 
ous expression and then proceeded; 

“Well—we went last evening. I mean 
Mrs. B. and the girls and myself. Per- 
sonally I didn’t want to go. I had my 
reasons. When we spent four weeks at 
Palm Beach, in December and January, 
it was agreed that we would get along 
this year with the last year’s car. I 
mean, of course, the nice car. We have 
three, and as a rule I get a new one 
every Sut last year I did the 
thing up right. It was made to order 
throughout and to please Mrs. B. and the 
girls, I had all the metal trimmings gold- 
plated. It is really a stunning car. And 
they were wild over it when I got it. 
Then they wanted to do Palm Beach this 
winter and I told ’em that if they’d make 


season. 
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and I'd noticed they seemed restless th ‘But 2" “’Charles, dear! Really! Tm aston 


last week or si Last night they pr But he resumed, “what do vou sup- ished! Why, the difference is simply im 
posed the auto-show. [said PE didn't take pose While | was shaving this morn- mense! It's amazing! The girls no 
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Tailored Frocks—Newly Arrive 


Which now grace the 
Costume Salon and 


the Misses’ Style Shop 


Tailored garments are high in Fashion's 
favor this season and the tailored dress is 
a ‘thing of beauty’’ which is most practi- 
cal as well. The new models show unusual 
cleverness in design. Note the extended 
vest effect in the illustration, for instance, 
which is a new note this season. Then, 
there are chic new 


Coatee and Bolero dresses which 
so closely resemble the suits that 
they are called suit dresses. 


Straight line models have new 
ideas in peplums, tunics and the 
guaint peg-top designs. 











Many of the blouses have pretty vestees 
of lace, net or metal brocade silks and 
short sleeves in some, and altogether new 
collar and cuff fancies add their note of 
charm. 


The silhouette generally is full 
and bouffant around hips and 
gradually decreases to the rather 
narrow width at hem. This full- 
ness is frequently gained by 
drapes, shirrings or cartridge 
plaits and other novel new ways. 


The materials most fashionable are 
Tricotine, Poiret Twill, Serge and Gabar- 
dine. Some are elaborately embroidered. 
Sashes are used effectively—also beadings. 
Prices range from $65 to $295. Third Floor 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise, at_Retail, in Missouri or tne West 











ply cannot use that old car when spring 
omes; and so does Carrie. All the oth- 
rs have had their New \lodels order | 
for months—the -A.’s and the G’s ard 
the X.’s and the Y.’s and the Z.’s and 
everybody we know. So they have de- 
cided they cannot afford to keep on with 
it. So they're going to use taxis, the 
lears! Aren't they wonderful!’ 

“Task vou if anything could be better 
calculated to drive anybody to the last 
extremity? And what can a man do? 
What could I do? I’ve ordered the new 
car! It’s going to cost about ninety per 
cent. more than last year’s did, too, and 
| thought that was the last word. If I'd 
had an ounce of plain, ordinary brains 
I'd have just forgotten the Palm Beach 
deal and placed my order in October. 
\s it is, by not doing so, it’s going to 
‘ost me about forty-five hundred extra. 

“So.” he concluded, “I've got to draw 
the line somewhere. And on that ae- 
count [ve decided not to keep that little 
painting by Guinness that | took you 
afound to look at last week and then 
had sent up to the house. | love it mv- 
self, but) Mrs. B. doesn’t care for it at all, 
and the girls didn't see what I wanted 
to pay so much for such a small picture 
for—especially a landscape? If it had 
been something larger now, and with 
AyUres 

The tone of the banker's voice was in- 
deseribable, as was tha gesture with 
which he reproduced these dicta. And 
then I thought of Guinness, who is a 
friend of mine—I have large acquaint- 
ance among what are termed “rising” 
or “struggline” artists —and who was 
already planning on what the price of 
that picture would mean to him = and 
what he would do with it—and—well 

And well that is to Sas I recog- 
nized the futility to trying to alter the 
situation. One doesn’t alter such situa- 
tions. Not when the party of the first 
part is a banker like B. and the party 
of the second part is Domesticus. The 
hanker had  decided—or, rather, ‘is 
feminene arbiters had—and the de- 
cision was irrevocable. And as [ ush- 
ered him out and bowed him into the 
elevator, I could not but reflect upon the 
uselessness of art as contrasted with a 


1920 Model. 
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Hler Soldier Husband—One of the 
first things I learned in the army was 
how to carry a seventy-pound pack on 
a twenty-mile hike. 

Mrs. Sububs How lovely ! Now I 
must insist on your going shopping 
with me this afternoon.—//ouston Post. 
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“\What’s the matter with you and your 
girl?” “We had a tiff. I told her | 
Was ,going away forever, and she told 
me to go.” “Well, if you're any man 
at all you'll stay away at least two eve- 
nines.”-——Loutscville Courier-Journal. 
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A Wansas newspaper told a sad _ tale 
of a woman who advertised some fine 
Plymouth Rock hens for sale. She made 
the advertisement sound so good that the 
hens were stolen the next night. A rival 
county-seat paper said the thief should 
be easy to apprehend—that the paper in 
which the advertisement appeared did 


not have much of a circulation. 

















Letters from the People 


A Defense of Interest 
I8i4 Spruce St., Phila., March 3rd, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy's Mirror: 
that Fels have 
said that he knew nothing of the money 


Except Joseph may 
question, the most of the other state- 


ments of my friend Barnhill, in his, in 
a recent issue of the Mirror, under the 
heading, “The Money Devil Again,” is 
incorrect. All that the money question 
requires, is freedom. The ten per cent 
tax on state and other than federal goy- 
ernment issues of money should be abol- 
ished. Money is merely a medium of 
exchange and any agency willing to is- 
should be 


sue money on its own credit 


free to do so. 
The 
of Philadelphia or any private individual 


state of Pennsylvania, the city 


or corporation, should be allowed to 
do it. The 


issue money on its 


federal government. should 


credit, as it now 
does to a certain extent, and receive it 


at par for all debts due it, without ex- 


ception, as was the case with the first 
issue of greenbacks, during the Civil 
War. That would give us as much 


money as the needs of public and_pri- 
vate business require, no more and no 
Ie SS. 

The money cranks are usually as far 


off as the upholders of the present 


inoney system. They cannot get it out 
of their heads that the right to issue 
money should be a government monop- 
oly. What is worse, they cling to the 
that 


between the interest question and the 


false idea there is a connection 


money question. 


Whethei 
has nothing whatever to do with money, 


interest is right or wrong. 


for interest is seldom paid for the use 
of money, but for use of capital. A busi- 
ness man who borrows from a bank in 
order to pay for a consignment of mer- 
interest, not for the 
money, though he may think that is what 


chandise, pays 
he is paying for, but for the use of the 
merchandise. A manufacturer, who bor 
rows to pay for some machinery, pays 
interest for the use of machinery, and 
soon. If I lend a man $50 with which 
to buy furniture and charge him $25 for 
the use of it, or sell him $50 worth of 
furniture, on the installment plan, for 
$75, the transaction is economically the 
same. In each case, I am charging for 


And it 


money is em- 


furniture. does 


not matter what kind of 


the use of the 


transaction or whether 
If all 


Were carricd on by barter, interest would 


ployed in the 
any money is used at all. trade 
CXist just the same. 

Interest is based on the right of the 
lender to owncrship of what he lends. 
Henry George showed that private ap- 
propriation of rent is 
hecause private ownership of land is 
Wrong, 


ground wrong, 
He might have stopped with 
his defense of interest, when he showed 
Private property in labor products to be 
right. That is all the defense interest 
needs, 

The Anarchists, as a rule, are the only 
oncs who have the right idea on the 
money question, except that they, like 
the other money cranks, usually hold 
that free money would abolish interest. 

This, of course, will not satisfy either 


the money cranks or the upholders of 
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the present system, but there’s more 


important business than debating the 
money question 
DANIEL KIEFER. 
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Prof. Chubb’s Choice 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Of all measures that are proposed for 
the reconstruction of our country, who 
as yet has proposed that the government 
he put in the hands of a Christian Gen- 
tleman ? 

No one! 

sy Christian gentleman, | do not 
mean one who does lip-service, and ac- 
cords a formal acceptance to the Bible; 
but one who, without qualification, or 
so-called learned interpretation of the 
sible, accepts it all and in all as the 
inspired word of God, to be obeyed in 
all respects. 

Was Mr. Cleveland such a type? 

He was 

Was Mr. Mckinley more than a for 


not. 


malist ? 

Was Mr. Roosevelt really able to rid 
himself of the influence of the higher 
criticism ? 

And was not Mr. Taft an 
thereby rejecting the divinity of Jesus? 


And as to Mr. Wilson, the 


incumbent, you must search for the in- 


Unitarian, 
present 


uence of the Bible upon his words and 
his deeds. 

finds all his 
action, in 


But there is one who 


precedents, all his rules of 
the inspired word of God, and who, if 
clected president, would be truly a re- 
ligious and political leader in one. 
person than William 
Christian State 
“The Prince of 
Peace.” I strongly urge 
fellow citizens the high pro 


It is no less a 


Jennings Bryan, the 


man and author of 

cannot too 
upon my 
priety and, indeed, the great necessity 
of making him our next president. 

Eimer Cuunp, LLD., PhD. 
eooke 
Jurgen 

Iiditor of Reedy's Mirror: 

Here’s the how of it— and the why: 

(As reviewed by Il’. S. 
“Onutjal’) 


Gilbert, on Aly 


If you want a receipt for that curious 
history, 

Writ) by Cabell 
MeBride, 


Read every possible legend and mystery, 


and brought out by 


Conte, sun-myth, and much else 


saga, 

beside. 

Study the dark nuptial kewvs of the 
Troglodyte, 

Egypt's debasing old Gods of the Nile, 

Take Zend Avesta turn on the 

Mazda light, 


Babylon's rites and 


and 
\ssyria’s guile. 


Put in a base of the Attic philosophy, 


quaint notion of Master’s or 
Madami's, 
out the 


theosophy, 


Every 


Strain hairs of the Belgian’s 


Bergson, Cagliostro, Paracelsus, H. 
Adams! 
Morte D’Arthur at random 
and grab a lay, 


Reach for 

Balzac, Boccaccio, Gil Blas—just a hint 

Smiles from Cervantes and grins out of 
Rabelais, 

dash of Peer 


Lewis Carroll, a 


Gynt. 


Faust, 






/ 


Milton’s Old) Democrat, safe down in 
Hades, 

Jean Je Meung’s horrid ideas about 
ladies 


Take of these elements all that is writ- 
able, 

Fill in’ with 
dictable, 


stars if the text looks in 
Throw in Tom Jones and look out for 
the scum, 
\nd Jurgen vou'll find as a residuum! 
ANNE HiGGinson SPprcer. 
sfoafoode 
Passengers on the Buffalo division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad were amused 
recently by the serious attention to duty 
of a train employee. There is a branch 
line connecting at Red Bank, Pennsyl 
vania, called ““The Low Grade Division,” 
and as the train approached the station 
the trainman called out: “All Low Grade 
passengers change cars.” A through 
passenger asked the man in uniform if 
he was not rather personal, and would 
it not be better to say, “ATL passengers 
for the 
cars?” The lesson did not soak through 


Low Grade division change 
the wondering man in uniform, for he 


shouted: “All All 
ecrs MUST change at Red Bank.” 


Low Grade passen- 





Our 


Optical 
Department 
can fit your eyes 
properly and 
scientifically at a 
very reasonable 
ex penditure. 


D. C. Bond, O. D. 
in Charge. 
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THE JOHN LEVY GALLERIES | 


ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL 
TO THE NEW LOCATION 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE 


FIFTH AVENUE 


HIGH-CLASS 
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“T see vou have a scarecrow in your 


ficld,” said the vacationist to the farmer. 
“Do you find it effective?” “Suttingly,” 
blamed 


farmer. “So many 


the clothes 


replied the 
tramps cross over to see if 
stealin’ it keeps the 


on it are worth 


birds away.” 
rf 
An English lady was engaging a cook 
lately, and inquired why she had left 
“1 couldn't stop there, 
don't. mind 


a certain place. 
madam,” was the reply. “I 
rations, and | believe I’m economical, but 
in that house they were so saving that 
about with 


the very mice used to run 


tears in their eyes.” 





EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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Telephone 
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Closes 


March 2/ 


UNLIMITED SERVICE 
NO SLOT PHONES 
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Service 
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young doctor’s wife. “OV > S, | told him : ; é per 
F only the very plainest food and Mr, Smith--What does she do? Mrs, ly. “But it features a ‘vampire ? 


to eat nie i sth > ‘ ‘ld 
little of that.’ “Do you think that Smith—Well, she goes on as if she actly. We are trying to make he worl 


vers 


“You told him to diet,” said the Mrs. Smith—I'm rather suspicious of 

our new cook—she behaves so strangely. “Yes,” replied the movie magnate, bland- 
iS. 

“Ex- 
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“You say this is an educational film?” 


will help him?” “It will help him pay thought the whole house belonged to safe for married men.” Birmingham 


“ye © “Loan Ipoce 
my bill.’—Boston Transcript. me.—Cleveland Press. 
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icturesque 
315 to 


G, Popular roll brim Hats vie with chic 


low crown Sailors for milady’s favor. 


@, Exquisite materials are shown, includ- 
ing beaded cellophane, .Talbotine cloth 
(sponsored by Talbot of Paris), trans- 
parent maline, hairbraid and cire satin. 


A\ wh oy: 


a 







































































































































New ats 
$75 


(, Raffia embroidery, imported flowers, 
fruit and grass aigrettes are fetchingly 
applied. 


@¢ Chantilly lace or a touch of veiling 
adds a softening note to many attractive 
styles. 


@_ Among the colors we suggest jade, 
bluebird, Aztec, brown, navy or black. 
































New Novels 
By Lilian Cassels 


Since new fashions in race analysis 
have established in the eyes of the world 
one of its nations as standing in perma- 
nent symbolism of all that is evil, it js 
perhaps to be expected that a writer 
dealing with the instincts of a child of 
that nation growing up in the United 
States should cut his character cleanly 
into two parts, setting all that seemed 
fair on one side and calling it “Ameri- 
canism,”’ and piling the cruelty, the 
merciless ruthlessness, the ignoble dis- 
honesty on the other side of the line and 
labeling it “Made in Germany.” This is 
what Newton A. Fuessle does in “The 
Mail,” a novel tracing the development 
of Rudolf Dohmer, the son of German 
immigrants, who was born in the eight- 
ies and grew to manhood in Chicago. 

Kudolf resolves in his boyhood to rise 
above the sordid ugliness in which his 
parents live, and to become an Ameri- 
can in spirit. In this he is led by an 
innate love of beauty and refinement to 
fix Americanism in his mind as symboliz- 
ing—not high standards of morality or 
spirituality, as differentiated from the 
plane typified by his home conditions, 
but simply as a means of getting money 
to buy the beauty he desires. Although 
Rudolf’s father had come to America 
inspired by a vision of himself risen 
above the soul-crushing militarism of his 
native land, hoping to become a preach- 
er of the gospel, vet Rudolf is made to 
see in his heredity only chains to drag 
him away from the ideals to which he 
dreams of attaining. The poverty, nar- 
rowness, and illiteracy of his parents 
and their associates are held throughout 
the book to typify this inheritance; the 
beauty he secs elsewhere—in books, in 
the homes of his boy friends, in won- 
derful colorful hotels, in theaters, even 
in the splendor surrounding those whom 
Jarrie softly characterizes as “painted 
women’ —is held forth always as Amer- 
icanism. /udolf assays to work his way 
through college, but fails; and from an 
humble, ignorant German associate of 
his father’s, a truck-gardener who has 
amassed a competence by means of hard 
work and prudent investments, he asks 
and receives a generous loan which en- 
ables him to complete his college train- 
ing. Still “there is no good in Nazar- 
eth.” Young Rudolf (and the older 
Rudolf, too) is split into two separate 
entities, and it is not until he has gone 
through many years of living under the 
sway of his American half, which fails 
to lead him to any material success in 
life, that he finds in himself a trace of 
the German racial characteristics. 

Then, plunged suddenly into the knife- 
blade competition of executive work in 
a big advertising company in New York, 
Rudolf finds within his soul possibilities 
he had: not before dreamed he possessed; 
possibilities of hardness, of merciless, 
unyielding driving power, of the desire 
to crush before him all that stood in the 
way of his new acquisitiveness, even of 
an easy dishonor which allowed him to 
stand ready, with the first temptation, to 
raise himself by sacrificing the man who 
had made his success possible. 


These latter traits are pointed out as 
the inherent German tendencies, which 

















Rudolf thought he had been rid of by 
his absorption of American ideals, and 
which he now called into deliberte activ- 
ity in order to compel success in his 
business. He has married an American 
girl, and, though she does nothing to 
‘keep alive in him the softer and cleaner 
idealism of boyhood (unless the 
flare of abhorrence in which she brands 
one of his smaller advertising dishon- 
esties as the act of a “Hun” may be re- 
garded as tending in that direction) yet 
it is his love for her which finally en- 
ables him to see the viciousness of his 
new This, conveniently enough, 
happens after he has etsablished himself 
in a position of material success which 


his 


ways. 


is unassailable.. 

Mr. I*uessle’s novel, interesting and, 
i 2 promise, in spite 
of its not yield 
return adequate to his labor therein. In 
a garden where he might have produced 
some exquisite flowers he has achieved 
nothing more fragant than an arrogant 
sunflower. For the writer who, unafraid 
to temper pride of country with justice, 
boldly turns up the ground wherein are 
to be found roots such as those from 
which sprung a Froebel, a Bach, a 
Hegel, a Goethe, a Kreisler, there are 
waiting wondrous possibilities. (Moffat, 
Yard and Company, New York.) 


way, big in 


inconsistencies, does 


te 

O. Henry, who is dead, yet lives in 
vivid: deathlessness in the memories of 
the 
decade 


omniverous readers who learned 


grace of his lightsome pen a 


years ago, comes again in a message 
which those readers will make peculiarly 
their own; a grouping into a little vol- 
ume of twelve stories, nearly all of 
which will speak familiarly to admirers 
of his early days as having been written 
and printed in some ten-cent magazine 
or other “ 1ring the time they were learn- 
ing to love him-—long before his genius 
was known to the later critics who now 
accord him unstinted praise. 

One story in the twelve, however, “The 
Snow Man,” is his swan song, conceived 
and partly written by him just before his 
death, and: completed in accordance with 
his request by his friend, Harris Merton 
Lyon, to whom he told the plot in de- 
tail. 

It is fitting that the last story of this 
beloved writer should thus be associated 
with the “Waifs and Strays” that smile 
with the old friends in the 
eyes of his earlier followers; it brings 
him tenderly in the last hours of his 
life into communication with them, as 
though he had summoned them, in rec- 
ognition of their affection, to bid them a 
brave and a merry farewell. 

“Waifs and Strays” make up the first 
part of the book, which is rounded out 
with a group of critical and biographical 
comments from the pens of Arthur W. 
Page, Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Stephen 
Leacock, A. St. John Adcock, William 
Marion Nathan, 

Lyon 
Caroline 


faces of 


Reedy, George Jean 
Christopher Morley, William 
Phelps, Arthur B. Maurice, 
Francis Richardson, and Henry James 
Forman, 


New 


(Doubleday Page and Com- 
York.) 


pany, 


?, 
“" 


A proud English grandmother, Lady 
? as 2 ° . . . 
Brent, occupying the position in her 
little realm of absolute dictator and car- 
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rying on her reign with such inspired 
wisdom that she not only accomplishes 
her purpose with the lives of ‘her sub- 
jects but entrenches herself deeply in 
their affections, is the unusually charm- 
ing figure around which the people in 
this lyric story of Archibald Marshall’s, 
“Sir Harry,” weave in and out. 

Sir Harry is Lady Brent’s grandson. 
Before his birth his father, who has 
been wild and has married a silly girl 
beneath him in station, is killed in the 
Boer war, and the little Sir Harry is 
shut up in Royd, the ancestral home. 
Here, with his grandmother, his 
efficient mother and a tutor, he is kept 
in a charmed seclusion until the time 
of the opening of the story, in his 
eighteenth year. Sir Harry grows in 
this idyllic atmosphere into a character 
of wondrous clarity and truth; and it 
is in the development of this character 
that the splendid breadth « £ his grand- 
mother is manifested. Giving him every 
means of culture in her power, she yet 
protects him from knowledge of world- 
liness or evil; and the result is a most 
unusual Sir Harry. 

In the love-story which is the heart 
of the romance, the purity of the boy 
and his manliness attest to his grand- 
mother that her ordering of his young 
life, which she had confessed was an 
experiment held her 
breath, has mistake. And 
this love poem, singing 
through the pages of the book. The 
transcendental quality of the youthful 
love between himself and lovely [iola, 
which enfolds him and keeps him nor- 


in- 


over which = she 
not 


story is a 


been a 
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mal in his first shocking contact with 
the outer world, is pictured so exquisite- 
ly that war-sorrows do not mar the 
beauty of the story. All Archibald Mar- 
shall’s novels have the quality of carry- 
ing deep interest through events that 
are in themselves commonplace. And 
this one is better than the best of them 
that have gone before. (Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York.) 


7 
- 
* 


Translated from the original Japanese 
by Buhachiro Mitsui and Gregg M. Sin- 
clair, “An Adopted Husband” tells a 
sorrowful little story of how a man may 
go to the devil in Japan, as elsewhere, 
because of love. This noyel is notable 
as the best of the books of Futabatei 
Shimei, a leader in the literature of the 
new Japan, and the first writer to pro- 
duce anything in the which 
chooses naturalism instead of the gro- 
tesquerie of composition typified by 
Bakin. Deserting the extravagances of 
the Bakinistic style, which gravely built 
tales around wildly impossible charac- 
ters and grotesquely absurd happenings, 
Futabatei follows the examples of Rus- 
French authors (many of 

translated into 
himself a 


school 


sian and 


whom he Japanese 
before becoming 
writer) and builds his story on a careful 
analysis of real events, real people. The 


creative 


translation shows awkwardness of dia- 
logue, yet the delicacy of the character- 
pictures is admirable; the very stiffness 
of expression makes this the more re- 
markable. There is in the story an ab- 
sence of the open immorality Western 
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puzzling, are confron 


of fashion. 
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To Decorate 
or FRedecorate 


To achieve the ideal result where shall the beginning be made? Shall 
a lovely length of many-colored chintz suggest your furniture, the wall 
decoration and eventually spread its beautifying influente over the en- 
Or shall the silvery shimmer of a rug set the standard, or |E 


ing the days to follow. result. 
so lacking in beauty as to be a source of constant irritation. 
other hand, a successful plan manifests its pleasurable and satisfying sort 


r ~ . c 
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nes of a favored chair? 


Perhaps the abode is all untouched and new, or perhaps bright days 
have suggested a freshening of the old—these problems, interesting but 


ting many people nowadays. 


They are matters to be considered seriously; upon the decision 
depends a great deal of the pleasure and comfort derived from home dur- 
An erroneous decision may result in an interior 


To one unschooled in the ways of interior decorating the procedure 
assumes overwhelming and threatening aspects. 

To aid you in achieving coveted results without disagreeable anxieties, 
we have established our department of Interior Decorating. 

If you so desire, your problems will be theirs, and skilled designers 
will originate for you the beautifully restful and harmonious environ- 
ment so necessary for complete living. 


STIX BAER & FULLER 


GRAND -LEADER 
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propaganda has been wont to attribute to 
the people of Japan; Futabatei makes 
purity essential to the happiness of his 
women. 

The gentle native courtesy which suf- 
fers agonies because of the strain that 
follows an unhappy love affair involving 
two women and one man in the same 
household is oddly illustrated. Quarrels 
that in another land would flare into 
fury under similar conditions here 
smoulder through polite expression, and 
when once the sisters permit this polite- 
ness to yield to natural anger their old 
mother is inexpressibly shocked, her as- 
tonishment being voiced in the reproach 
that they have “knocked off flowers in 
great confusion,” a symbol of the de- 
struction by anger of something which is 
exquisitely beautiful. 

Futabatei, in the- earnestness of his 


determination to cling to naturalism, 
swings to an extreme; his effort to 
stick to truths, rather than introduce 


charm which might be accused of un- 
reality, makes his style raw and plain. 
The poetry of expression which Western 
writers infuse into their tales of Japa- 
nese life is absent. Nevertheless, there 
is a quaint freshness of diction and 
phraseology which give oddity and un- 
usualness to the work of this author. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York.) 

Those who followed the flaming career 
of Sylvia Scarlett in two novels of that 
name written several years ago by Comp- 
ton Mackenzie will be glad to meet 
Sylvia again—a subdued Sylvia, it is 
true, but unusual in her personality none 
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his development. Espe- frequenters to linger, buying and drink- old love is renewed while Sylvia nurses 
lf-communings over spir- ing wine in garish gardens of mirth, im from the edge of death to life; and 


° ‘ Fey > lhe > "rOKceE reece 299° 
and spirit mess- through Russia and Roumania, the while @!te! they have crossed Greece on their 
, ' : ‘ way home to England, they find the 
at the closed) she is) learning cleanness trom filth, ° aes : w the love 
pews 6 rod : ; is mutual. The lessons of the war, alone 

orid she Calls beauty trom thy dregs ol ucliness, and 3 . es . ee 
the proc with Syleta’s philosophizing over the 


© get communications from character from degradation. The war 
it does work out 


: ; : ‘ wine cup, have something to do with her 
ACTOSS the line are her conclusions re horces her from the scene of her school- C : oe nd 1 
; _ purification; and = Alichael finds her 


e 1 aris 
Introspectsy¢ 5 . . 
ds freshing. ing, and she meets JJichael, a love ot 


and quaint conversations Syleta he wholly lovely. (Harper and Brothers, 


with herself, explaining and at the same Sweta sings and dances and entices carlier days, in the mud of Serbia. The New York.) 





47 YEARS AGO— 


No towering buildings, no lofty skyline marked the business district when 
the first Nugent store opened its doors to the public, forty-seven years ago. 


And, now, looking back over half a century of Store keeping, we pride ourselves that we stand 
firm as a rock to the principles and traditions of the founder of this institution--TRUTH and 
RELIABILITY, COMMON SENSE, APPRECIATION, PERSEVERANCE and ATTENTION 
TO DETAILS. No real merchant is in business for money alone but to win and hold the confidence, 
the respect and good will of the community. 


The 47th Anniversary Sale 


Of This Store is Close at Hand ann We Will 
Celebrate with a Week of Wonderful Sales 


Merchants and manufacturers 
throughout the entire country 
with whom we do business 
year after year are more anx- 
ious than ever to take part and 
have sent us great quantities 
of new spring merchandise in 
every line---at Birthday Gift 
Prices---and we are going to 
share our good fortune with 





our Patrons. 


Watch the Daily Papers 
for Further Announcements 








Coming Shows 


Charles M. King, formerly a Cohan. star, 
noted, too, as of the team of Brice and King, 
returned to the stage from a naval lieuten 
th 


ney oO? he Madagascar in the submarine 


. his own company in a= musical 
review called “Dream Stars,” with a lot of 
nretty and talented girls in his support, at the 
Orpheum during the week of March, 15th, 
Maude Lambert and Ernest R. Bell will sing 
come of their songs, new and old, including 
“Mother Machree,” “love Me and the World 
is Mine” and “In the Garden of My Heart.” 
Winston’s Water Lions and Diving Nymphs 
disport themselves dramatically and comically 
ina six thousand gallon glass tank of water 
to the fascination of young and old. Other 
features will be: Jean Adair in “Ella Comes 
to Town,” Keene and Williams in “A Road 
cide Flirtation,”’ Hanlon and Crawford, singing 
comedians; Prof. F. FF. Werbert’s big animal 
act, and, in pictures. the Kinogram and = pop 
ular Topics of the Day. 
oe 
The top-notcher of musical shows, with Ray- 
mond Hitchcock as its pivotal entertainer, will 
be the bill at the American Theatre next week. 
The third of the series of “Hitchy Koo” enter 
tainments, the 1919 edition, which has finished 
a successful run at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York, will be displayed here for the first time. 
A. LL. Erlanger, C. BB. Dillingham and = Flo 
Ziegfeld, Jr., are partners with “Ilitehy’” in 
the production. Geo. V. Hobart is the author 
of the book and Cole Porter wrote the words 
and musie. This is a combination of skilled 
workmen of the theatre big and brave enough 
to secure the success of almost any amuse- 
ment production. Of course, Ilitchcock is the 
irresistible attraction, and he meanders through 
the changing scenes in the informal and hugely 
entertaining way constant theatregoers know 
and like so well. This is one of the best 
laughing attractions of the theatre. 
be Sd 
Playgoers at the Shubert-Jetferson Theatre 
next week will have more than the ordinary 
in dramatic offerings to engage their interest, 
for, beginning Sunday evening, .\.. H. Woods 
will present Touis Mann in “Friendly Ene 
mies,’ a combination of play and player that 
has achieved an unprecedented success in New 
York City. Mr. Mann and “Friendly Ene 
mies” provide an entertainment of emotional 
star and delightful humor. The authors of the 
play are Samuel Shipman and Aaron Hoffman. 
Mr. Mann’s triumph in the role of Karl 
Pfeifer has been acclaimed by all the critics 





as an cxalted artistte achievement. It marks 
Mr. Mant is the foremost character actor ot 
the American stage. The part is a demonstra 


tion of Americanism and at the same time an 
exhibition of the kindly lovableness of German 


character. There are tense scenes in the play, 
hut its dominant quality is a delicious humor. 
Phe - performance makes an unforgetable 
evening’s entertainment. Associated with Mr. 
Mann in this stirring comedy are Jess Dandy, 
Marie Reichardt, Ham Browning. Alan Hale, 
Robert Williams and Marcelle Helken. There 
will be popular matiness on Wednesday and 
Saturday 

at ote 

Che Columbia show for the last half of the 
current week, starting Thursday, is replete 


with meritorious features. W. Robert Lindley. 
an accomplished musician and producer of mu 
sical novelties, presents a sextette of talented 
men and women under the title of “The Six 
Serenaders,” exploiting James Donald T,indley, 
a remarkable soloist on the cornet, and giving 
vocal and instrumental numbers, as solos and 
ensembles, string, brass and reed. Joe White 
head, the “nut” comedian, dances and distrib 
utes his “squirrel food’ in his queer, comical 
fashion, Grace De Winters, a petite bit of 
femininity, presents “*\) Ventriloquial Sur- 
prise,” remarkable for its comedic quality and 
because women ventriloquists are a very scarce 


article. W. Baker and Company, magicians, 
and Rose, Ellis and Rose, “The Jumping 
Jacks,” are other good numbers. ‘The feature 
picture, “Other Men's Shoes,” an Edgar Lewis 


production, is excellent. 

si +s 

The Teagin of Nations,’ headliner on next 
week's” Grand Opera Tlouse bill, is a timely 
patriotic musical revue of a patriotic nature, 

He i : Z 

with Claude West, a sterling blackface come 
dian, hea 





g a company of six men and a 
itan-haired girl of remarkable beauty and at 


tractiveness. larry Sauber is the producer 
‘Let $s Go’ 1s the title of a funny conceit p1 
duced and presented by Lew Cantor. Paul 


Kleist, an old favorite, will offer his romat 
tic and unique act, “The Tand of Dreams.’ 
Harris and T.vyman are comedy song and dance 
artists, Grindell and Esther will contribute 
\ Study In Thinology,”’ smart songs, original 
patter and funny situations. addon and Nor- 
man are a bright young comedian and a dainty 
young woman with an excellent comedy oddity. 
Sylvia Mora and Company in “A Vittle Bit 
os This and That; Sam K. Naoni, king of 
= Hawaiian steel guitar; Duke and Duchess, 
Choe Who nderstand;” the Pathe Weekly, 
Hester Outing, and Mutt and Jeff and first 
run Sunshine Comedies round ‘out. the pro- 
gram, 
footects 

An American visiting London, and 
goaded to desperation by the incessant 
necessity for tips, finally entered the 
lav: ? ro ohhi f 
watory ol his hotel, only to be faced 
with a large notice which read: “Please 
up the basin after using.’ “No! said 
he Y; , 
via Yankee, turning on his heel, “Ill go 
dirty first.” 
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An I. W. W. Letter 
By John Nicholas Beffel 
Centralia, \Wash., March 3rd. 


iditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 





This town regards a= stranger with 
menacing eves. QOn_ the streets he is 
watched at every turn, commented on, 
questioned if he stops anywhere long 
enough to be questioned. There are two 
kinds of people here, those who were in 
the mob on Armistice Day, or who are 
in sympathy with the mob’s acts, and 
people who were scared white by the 
lawless oncs, and are still seared. 

I spent a day here going with an eye- 
Witness of the rioting to the scene of 
the attack on the IT. \W. W. hall and the 
killings there; to the gray ruined two- 
story frame building which had been the 
first headquarters of the Industrial 
Workers, wrecked following a Red 
Cross parade in April, 1918; to the little 
orange-colored store which Blind Tom 
Lassiter, newsboy and I. W. W. mem- 
ber, occupied before prominent citizens 
kidnapped him and exiled him to an- 
other county. 

We went, also, to the Chehalis river 
bridge, where Wesley Everest was 
Ivnehed after being subjected to incred- 
ible torture and mutilation. The recital 
turns one’s blood to ice. My companion 
had seen that torture; Dale Hubbard, 
whom Everest had shot while being 
hunted down, was. still alive and lived 
for hours; but the mob did not wait. 
My companion saw men stick a bayonet 
into Everest; saw strips of flesh torn 
from his face by the finger-nails of a 
local business man. 

I examined the bullet-holes in the 
front of the Co-operative Store, imme- 
diately south of the raided I. W. W. 
headquarters; and discovered a material 
discrepancy in the State’s evidence. 
Fred G. Clarke, Seattle lawyer and: rifle- 
expert, had testified that he sighted 
through a bullet-hole which pierced the 
upright sill in front of the Co operative, 
and that directly in the line of his vision 
he saw the upper windows of the Ava- 
lon Hotel, from which the State con- 
tends members of the I. \W. W. tired on 
the paraders. 

I also sighted through the hole, and 
stuck a lead-pencil into it, to establish 
the exact direction from which the bul- 
let came; and vou cannot see the Ava- 
lon Hotel at all through that hole; nor 
did the lead-pencil point toward the 
Avalon. Instead, on looking through, 
you see the front of the Hop Jack soft 
drink parlor, 100 feet south of the Ava- 
lon. No contention has been made by 
the State that any shots were fired by 
the Industrial Workers from the direc- 
tion of the Hop Jack. 

This suggests the possibility that 
somebody else in addition to the I. W. 
W. may have been shooting on Noyem- 
ber 11. 

ln the Centralia Daily Chrontele for 
October 21, 1 found a story about a 
meeting of the Centralia Citizens’ Pro- 
tective Association, lately formed, the 
Chronicle said, to solve the city’s I. W. 
W. problem. 

“Several plans for ridding the city of 
radicals were advanced at the mceting,” 
says the Chronicle story, “the city au 
thorities being censured for allowing the 
I. W. W. headquarters to remain open.’ 
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The one-story red brick jail where the 


tortured, is empty and locked. 


wooden door at the back 


between the two rows is dirty and 
tains much rubbish, while the walls are 
decorated with penciled epithets. 


Out at the river bridge, where 


night, there is a sign on a tree which 
everest, if alive as he hung there, could 
“Eternity where?” 

Everest died without a whimper. 
never pleaded 
out when the bayonet was stuck into his 
he was alive then, 
up in-the street near the jail with the 
mob surging around him, The man with 
the bayonetted gun didn’t 


crowd had to push back to let him make 


points before the mob finally finished 
him; and once, when they were about to 
lift him skyward, he said, “Get the rope 
And at the last, when his con- 


the world I’ve done my duty.’ 
That word was brought back to town 


men in the mob. 


Armistice Day riots, the broken thing 
that had been Wesley Everest lay in the 
corridor of the jail on the floor, with 
the light turned on, so that all the pris- 


there was a long time when Everest wa 
groaning in delirium and dying, 
groans could be heard out in the strect. 

Members of the mob, IT am told, stood 


prisoners into accepting th 


say, “Well, we got that 


T ever saw,” said a young business man 
f the pioneer families ¢ 


vis told here, and 


logger in the big woods. 


vere pointed out to 


citizen who carried ‘ 


vestigators for the prosecution, and peo 


ple whose homes were scarched wi 


following the riot day. 


Wesley Everest is buried in the grave- 


which has appointed 
labor jury attending the daily sess 
from big labor organizations, will re 


Its observations of 


Seattle Central 
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Metal Trades Council of Seattle; the Ta 
coma Central Labor Council, and the 
Portland Labor Council 

Families of two of the defendants still 
reside here and were found destitute re 
Vo an investigator for the Indus 
trial Workers’ defense committee. Mrs. 
Commodore Bland has seven children 
and Mrs. John Lamb has six. The Lewis 
County commissioners refused to vive 
any help to them, evidently assuming 
Bland and lamb were guilty without 
waiting for the jury’s verict, and the 
Salvation Army is the only local agency 
that has had courage enough to assist 
them. 


* 
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The President's Church 

Soon after going to Washington Vice- 
President Marshall, to hhis huge delieht, 
sidestepped one invitation and let it go 
soaring on toward the White House. 

“This is the pastor of the President's 
church,” said the voice at the other end 
of the phone, “and | would like to make 
an engagement with the Vice-President.” 

Secretary Thistlewaite thought the 
President's minister ought to be good 
for an appointment with the Vice-Prest- 
dent almost any day, so he made it the 
next day at 11. 

It was a minister, all right, who ar- 
rived on the dot—but of the Ithiopian 
variety. Mr. Thistlewaite had his mis- 
eivinges, but if the President lad joined 
the African Methodist or some. other 
church reserved for colored peopl hie 
wanted ot know about it—-so the “Presi 
dent’s minister’ was ushered into thy 
Vice-President’s private office. 

“You see,” he cxplained, “lm the pis 
tor of President Wilson’s church, and 
we'd be highly lonored if you, Mr. Vice 
President, would favor us with an ad 
dress next Sunday evening.” 

“T try to keep up with church news im 
wo kind of wav,” answered Mr. Marshall, 
“but must have overlooked the Presi 
dent's uniting with your congregation.’ 

The reverend gentleman then e¢x- 
plained that when President Wilson first 
came to Washineton he picked out a 
certain. Presbyterian church to attend. 
\ little later the colored brethren bought 
thre ecitice, the white congrevation hay 
ing mov ed On, 

Unfortunately Mr. Marshall had an 
cngagement Which precluded lis accept 
ine the invitation. 

Two young cmiployees Wh ct big loon 
don shop, who are supposed to be busi 
cmployved in the rear of the establish 
ment while the principal looks after 
things in the front, were recently star- 
tled by the ppcarance ot thei employer 
while they were engrossed in a game of 
draughts. The proprietor was justly in- 
dignant. “How is it,” he declared, “that 
I scarcely ever find you fellows at work 
vyhien | come out hie rez” “Well, SIr, ll 
tell you,” volunteered one of the youths. 
“It's on account of those rubber heels 
that vou wear.” 

“You're vetting to be one of those 
mossbacks who object to trying any- 
thing new.” “LT euess -am,” replied Mi 


(growcher, with a sigh, “lve watched 
1 


developments in food, fuel, and clothes, 


nd cvery experiment seems to turn out 
uv littl orse than the one preceding.” 


Washington Star. 
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Surety Tire and Rubber Co. 


of Saint Louis 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,500,000, all Common. 

Now issued, $600,000. 

For Sale at par, $1.00 per share—$250,000. 

Proceeds to increase capacity of plant at 2100-2120 
Kienlen Avenue. 

Do you know that Tire Stocks have returned invest- 
ors from 10 to 600 for one? Write or call us for 
information. 


Security Underwriting Corporation 
Olive 6538 


800 Security Building, St. Louis 


































O ANSWER your question, to advise 
you about your problems, to put our 
facilities (mechanical, statistical or 


personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Ooer $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 
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Family 


Watching 
the Interest 
Grow! 





4| ''HINGS worth while won’t grow unless properly 
planted. 
4] Plant your dollars in a Savings account— 

you won’t have to wait for a season of sunshine to 
get results. 


q INTEREST is compounded semi-annually. 
q| A weekly deposit of THREE Dollars in ten years 
will net you $1817.01. 


q| Join in the happiness of Daddy, Mamma, Willie 
and Susie Thrift by starting a Savings account. with— 


‘‘THE INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS.”’ 


ONE starts ONE 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal ween 2 US Government 
Peserve System =e Supervision 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
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Serial Notes Attractive 
Mercantile Trust Company Offers Notes 
on the New United Drug Co. 
Building in St. Louts. 

l‘irst mortgage 6 per cent real estate 
serial notes are finding a ready market 
with the conservative investor. An issue 
of the notes of the United Drug Com- 
pany, in denomniations of $100 and $500 
is now being offered by the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis. These 
notes are a high grade investment thor- 
oughly secured, and return 6 per cent 
on the investment. 

The buildings which secure the loan 
are located in the new industrial district 
in St. Louis. They occupy fourteen and 
a half acres of land situated on Kings- 
highway Boulevard and San Francisco 
Avenue. 

The property is valued at $3,000,000, 
and the issue of the serial notes totals 
$1,750,000. One of the features of these 
‘notes is that the notes mature annually 
on the 15th of each August from 1920 
to 1933, thus liquidating the entire in- 
debtedness in fourteen years. 

The buildings are leased to the United 
Drug Company of Massachu- 
etts, for 20 years at an annual rental suf- 
ficient to pay the principal and interest, 
and all fixed charges during the life of 
the issuance of the serial notes. The 
notes are offered at par and accrued in- 
terest so as to net the purchaser 6 per 


3oston, 


cent on the investment. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, which 
has a capital and surplus of $10,000,000, 
recommends these notes, and the Real 
Iéstate Loan Department will send a cir- 
cular regarding them to those who may 
be interested. 
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Marts and Money 


Wall Street folks are in good humor. 
They feel sure that the problems which 
have vexed them for months are grad- 
ually being solved in ways that should 
lead to the establishment of still higher 
while the sap is rising in the 
trees. They are pleasured by the ease 
with which quotations withstand the hin- 
dering influences of the March settle- 
ments. At no time did the rates for call 
and time loans advance to the high levels 
the depressionistic element had 
cases the 


prices 


which 
been predicting. In 
charges for optional loans were 6 to 8 
The immediate consequence 
buying in 


most 


per cent. 
was a striking outburst of 
the industrial group, U. S. Steel com- 
mon, Bethlehem Steel “B,” and Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel common being the most 
interesting features. Traders who had 
put out extensive short lines in the two 
last-named shares on account of disap- 
pointing annual statements got a well- 
needed lesson. Values were bid up rap- 
idly as soon as the watchful bull fac- 
tion became convinced that liquidation 
had run its course. 

Tonic deductions drawn from the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the U. S. 
Steel case helped complete the discom- 
feiture of the downpulling crowd. They 
did, as a matter of fact, buttress prices 
al! along the line. Steel common regis- 
tered a gain of four points, rising to 
10034, while Bethlehem “B” and Repub- 
lic common added over five points to 
their quoted values. The improvement 


in shares of this class was accentuated 
by cheerful 
industry. 


news regarding the  stee! 
Railroad companies, we are given to 


understand, are placing heavy orders 
for locomotives, cars and rails in an- 
ticipation of marked expansion in traf- 
fic. There can be no question that these 
reports are essentially true. It has long 
been known that the transportation sys. 
tems are woefully short of modern 
equipment. They have been compelled 
to economize, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, for at least eight years. It will 
be remembered that the late James J, 
Hill, of the Great Northern, once esti- 
mated the yearly financial needs of the 
companies at not less than $1,000,000,- 
000. That amount has never been ex- 
pended since 1912. It must, moreover, 
be borne in mind that the companies 
have been unable to secure the funds 
for urgently required new construction 
in many parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the West and South. 

The enactment of the Esch-Cummins’ 
_bill must, in the natural sequence of 
things, conduce to considerable enhance- 
ment in railroad credit, and thus enable 
the railroad companies to raise requi- 
site loans on better terms than they 
did under the old dispensation. Lead- 
ing systems been compelled to 
pay from 5% to 7% per cent to the 
bankers. Prior to 1912, they didn’t find 
it difficult to cover their needs at 4 to 5 
per cent. 


have 


Real ease in money cannot, of course, 
be looked for before the close of 1920, 
too many loans having been deferred 
since 1917, and the state of affairs in 
Europe calling for financial aid from 
the United States for various purposes. 
The haute finance on both sides real- 
izes that productive capacity must be 
stimulated, that exchange rates must be 
rectified, that maturing debts must be 
refunded and that national credits must 
be supported for years to come. In this 
connection, note should be taken of the 
decided turn for the better in England 
and France, as well as of the decision of 
the British, French and Italian Govern- 
ments to permit Germany to raise a 
large loan in the United States and 
neutral countries, the loan to have pri- 
ority over war indemnities. 

Sterling exchange is quoted at $3.51, 
against $3.18 some weeks ago. Impor- 
tant advances are shown also by the 
quotations for bills on France and Italy. 
In the face of all this, it would be an 
affront to intelligence to remain doubt- 
ful concerning the economic risorgimen- 
to in Europe. Common sense, recogni- 
tion of community of interests, and the 
dissipation of hatred are potent con- 
structive factors in all parts of the 
world. To question this seriously would 
be equivalent to an indictment of all 
dnankind. 

Railroad shares are still moving up- 
ward. Profit-taking causes only moder- 
ate reactions. The “bears” are covering. 
They are keenly aware of the irresisti- 
ble impetus of the buying powet. 
They understand at last that the ab- 
sorption of the better class of railroad 
issues has been in much greater volume 
than they had been led to believe either 
by their own minds or the statements 0! 
ill-informed financial writers. The pro 
gressive growth in valuations will ra- 
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diate beneficial influences upon the whole Finance in St. Louis. 


ancial svstem of the nation. It will 


on Fourth Street. 
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$3,884,580, after 








lends. In view of this, and the 
prices of sugar both in America and 
Murope, the current price of the common Common Sense 
stock (43'2) seems reasonable. Company’: : , : 
properties are in much better condition than we the Boss investor's guide, it rided 
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Is indispensable to the investor who 
desires to take advantage of the best 
opportunities in the market. Our 
organization exists not only for the 
purpose of buying and selling listed 
and unlisted securities but also for 
procuring any available information 
about them for investors. A booklet 
which contains much valuable data for handy 
reference will be given free upon request. 


Ask for the Investor's Pocket Annual. 


Information 


About 
Bonds and 
Stocks 


Lorenzo E. Anderson & Company 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
310 North Eighth Street, St. Louis 




















NECESSITY 


AMERICA 


A NATIONAL 


“HITHCY KOO, 1919” 










Week Beginning Sunday Night, March 14 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 


HIS YOUNGEST, BEST 
AND PRETTIEST 
MUSICAL REVUE 






















Ethical Society of St. Louis 


Sheldon Memorial 3648 Washington Blvd. 


A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the Knowledge, 
the Love and the Practice of the Right. 


Mr. PERCIVAL CHUBB, Leader 


Regular Sunday Morning Exercises, 11 to 12:30 


On Sunday Next, March 14th 


The Address Will Be on 


‘‘The Bible and the Struggle for Justice”’ 


By Mr. LOUIS WALLIS of Chicago. 
(Author of ‘*The Sociological Study of the Bible.” 


The Public Cordially Invited 






























fine day for a party is St. 
Patrick’s Day (on a Wednesday itis); 
and the Statler will 





-as usual—— 





serve a special fixed-price dinner to 





make easier your plans for the 






proper celebration of this year’s 
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seventeenth o’ March. Arrange to 


be among those present. 





Service (two dollars per cover) 
from six to eight 
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FROM HERE? Why, from here let’s go to the 
Statler and have a dance or two, and a bit to eat. 

It’s the cheeriest sort of place, the Statler 
Restaurant; and whether it’s lunch-time or dinner- 
time or supper-time the good things to eat make 
you doubly glad you’re there. 


And Seth Abergh’s Orchestra—do you know 
about them? That’s where they are. Danc- 
ing evenings (except Sundays) from 9:30. 


C Hotel Statler 

















ST. LOUIS’ 
Leading Playhouse 


SHUBERT -JEFFERSON 


NEXT WEEK, BEGINNING SUNDAY, MARCH 14 SEATS NOW 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
CHARACTER ACTOR 


MR. LOUIS MANN 


IN THE SENSATIONAL SHIPMAN-HOFFMAN COMEDY 
OF 100 PER CENT AMERICANISM 


FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


THE SMASHING COMEDY SUCCESS OF TWO SEASONS 





Nights -- £0c-$2.50. Matinees -Wednesday and Saturday, 50c-$2 


Seats also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive 
























Lillian Mortimer & Co. 


In a Rapid-Fire Comedy 
**OH! DARLING’”’ 


A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 
SMITH & KAUFMAN 
**A Midnight Occurrence’’ 


GRAND 215-30 
Sixth & Market }™ 
Asoria Trio—Holliday & Willette 


. f Good Vaudeville 
Nine Acts . . Harvey, Heney & Grayee—3 Harvards 
and Pictures Mullen & Corelli—Francis & Fox 


Show Never Stops—I1 A.M. toll P.M. Daily Hewere apete Pane easy 
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Bevo is a part 
of the game>> 
it makes good 
Sportsmen and 
more enjoyable 
sport -++ good 
fellowship, health 
and refreshment 
++best to train 
on and gain on. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS 
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Sold everywhere~ “ 
families supplied by 
grocer druggist and 
dealer ~~ Visitors are 
cordially invited to 
inspect our plant.. 

























STANDARD THEATRE | ‘fiz 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:1 


KEWPIE DOLLS 


NEXT WEEK—AVIATOR’S GIRLS 


























Bothwell Browne 


Browne Sisters——Bathing Beauties 


BEN RYAN & HENRIETTA LEE 
PAUL DECKER; DAINTY MARIE 


Jas. Cullen; Cartmell & Harris 





1% VAUDEVILLE 


2:15—Twice Every Day—8:15 
Matinees, 15c to 50c 


Evenings, 25c to $1.00 Kharum; Lachmann Sisters 








TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


‘“*OH! GIRL” 


NEXT WEEK—BEST SHOW IN TOWN 





































The New Columbia tone ee 
PRICES, 15c and 25c 
VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 
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